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qk the merits of a service may be measured 
3] by the number of its distinguished users, 
the Heinn Loose Leaf System of Catalog- 
ing needs no further recommendation. 
Leading manufacturers and jobbers, everywhere, 
appreciate and benefit by its time and money-sav- 
ing features. The Western Harvester Company’s 
catalog, shown above, is a typical example. 

They have profited, as you can, by submitting 
their catalog problems to Heinn Catalog Engineers. 
As a result they are using loose leaf catalogs exactly 


SCHEINN 


“ee y day catalogs 


J She Leaders 


that last year afterau year 


fitted to their needs—catalogs as durable as they 
are handsome. Mechanical simplicity provides for 
quick, easy posting by dealers. 

If the catalog experience of business leaders is 
of interest, we can pass it along to you without 
cost or obligation. Write for particulars. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HE DAILY NEWS has set a new 

pace in Chicago for the reporting 
of financial news. Three months ago 
it announced that thereafter it would 
publish a final markets edition contain- 
ing the complete report of the financial 
day at the record hour of 2:45 p. m. 


It stands for accuracy 
. . - completeness... . 
And now the Final Markets edition of speed, standards of The 
Daily News in every 
edition, every day. 


(Chicago Daylight-Saving Time). 


The Daily News, day by day, is the first 
complete market report available in Chi- 
cago. 


To identify this edition and to typify the 
news-gathering enterprise which makes 
it possible, The Daily News has given it 


a New 
Symbol 


—— 


Final Markets Edition 


Financial advertisers seeking to reach 
Chicago business men will find The 
Daily News with its new and record- 
breaking tempo a medium increasingly 
favorable for their purposes. Indeed, 
every advertiser will find the alert, 
progressive type of reader who de- 
mands and supports the most in news- 
paper enterprise, a valuable target for 
any campaign. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
ADVERTISING 


C. Geo. Krogness 
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110 E. 424 St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. wat’ Bock’ Blas. 
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For Displaying 
Printed Samples 


This Issue at a Glance 


use this convenient method which 
thousands recommend 


Printers, lithographers, engravers, ar- 
tists, paper houses and scores of others 
all find the Multiplex Method the most 
satisfactory for displaying specimens 
of their work or merchandise. Mail 
coupon for descriptive literature. 


Keeps Samples Clean 
Mounted on Multiplex Fixtures, samples 
retain their freshness indefinitely—do 
not become dog-eared and _ soiled 
through frequent handling. Thus 
better displays are possible. 


Afford Quick, Easy Reference 
Multiplex Fixtures are like large, loose- 
leaf books. Samples are thumb-tack 
mounted on swinging wings. Reference 
Ww any particular sample or group re- 
fyuires only a touch of the finger. 
Simple. Compact. Convenient. 


Used Everywhere 
Because of their remarkable adaptabil- 
ity and flexibility, Multiplex Fixtures 
are used by thousands. A type is made 
for every display purpose. 


Get Complete 
Information 


Mail coupon below |] 
for descriptive liter- 
ature. Without ob- |) 
ligation, catalog and 
price lists will be 
furnished you. In- 
vestigate what Mul- 
‘iplex has to offer. 


M-522 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
! MULTIPLEX DISPLAY 


10u, 
Mun FIXTURE COMPANY, 


925-35 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me without obligation 
literature describing Multiplex Fix- 
tures for displaying printed samples. 


RN fei meets las oon zecstSoncacpcsew Pareaasente cetjas™ vapasentaanaasen : 
Firm Name 


Address 


Advertising 


Allan R. Barkley wonders, after view- 
ing the big parade of products which 
are now advertised through appealing 
to one’s inferiority complex, whether 
this type of advertising is not going 
to decline in the face of fun-poking 
from other advertisers. Page 356. 


Direct Mail 


Norman Lewis conducted a little 
investigation to find out whether pur- 
chasing agents read the enormous 
amount of direct mail advertising that 
comes to their desks, and to discover 
what preferences, if any, they have 
about the form in which this material 
is received. Results of his question- 
naire are recorded on page 369. 


Export 


The United States leads all other 
countries in exports to South America, 
a recent report issued by the National 
Foreign Trade Council reveals. Page 
363. 


General 


There has long been a need for some 
Government machinery which would 
provide for the more effective protec- 
tion of original designs in certain 
lines of manufacture. Since Congress 
has thus far failed to provide such a 
protection, the Silk Association of 
America has established a Design 
Registration Bureau, serving silk 
manufacturers, converters and printers. 
Page 370. 


Market Research 


Recent figures compiled by the Gov- 
ernment on the wages earned in in- 
dustrial centers are analyzed by Henry 
J. Wright, who points out their sig- 


nificance to the sales and advertising 
managers who are setting quotas or 
planning sectional or local advertising 
campaigns. Page 359. 


Operating Salesmen 


Salesmen for the Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion can work outside their territories 
at will and receive full compensation 
for sales made on “foreign” ground. 
Why the company adopted this policy 
and how it has worked out are told 
by Carol Lyttle on page 361. 


Sales Policy 


The Toledo Scale Company is another 
concern that has taken, the problems 
of the retailer to heart and developed 
a plan which is designed to boost his 
profits by cutting his costs. How this 
plan operates, and how it has helped 
to build more business for the com- 
pany is explained by W. C. Gookin, 
vice-president, on page 351. 


The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Com- 
pany is one of the few concerns that 
sells its products with an absolutely 
blanket guarantee. Highlights in the 
growth of this interesting business 
which developed out of a doctor's 
idea for making a better atomizer are 
recorded on page 354. 


Sales Tactics 


Dealers were discouraged and the 
salesmen had fallen into a rut where 
they were inclined to believe all the 
objections buyers raised were true. 
So the American Seeding Machine 
Company developed a _ selling 
plan, and with it a standard selling 
talk, which was designed. to show 
prospects that plenty of business was 
just around the corner for the man 
who would make the proper effort to 
get it. Page 352. 
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Peddlers or 


Ambassadors 
to the Trade? 


T has been truly said that 

the Salesman is an Am- 
bassador who is preceded by 
effective Advertising which 
has won for him the Con- 
fidence of his trade. 


The one who must intro- 
duce himself and his wares 
is merely a Peddler. 


Effective Advertising can be 
done only in mediums that 
have won the Confidence of 
their readers. 


Reader Confidence can only 
be secured by strict adher- 
ence to an editorial and Ad- 
vertising policy of honesty 
and reliability. 


re) 
With a circulation 


90 Per Cent 


Home Delivered, the 


Newark 
Evening News 


stands among the foremost 
news journals of the day and 
is an Advertising medium 
that ranks 


SECOND IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


among ALL the six-day news- 
papers. 
ow 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
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Guy H. AssotT has been appointed 
president of Ditto, Incorporated, 
Chicago, manufacturers of Ditto 
duplicating machines and supplies, to 
succeed J. A. Joy, now chairman of 
the board. Mr. Joy has been presi- 
dent of the company since its or- 
ganization. 

J. M. CHENEY, formerly treasurer of 
Ditto, Incorporated, will be vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

K. M. HENDERSON, formerly secretary, 
has been made vice-president, and F. 
G. PAMPERIEN, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The company recently moved to Har- 
rison street and Oakley boulevard. 


PauL MACKALL has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 

H. G. Watter, formerly assistant 
general sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mackall. 

V. A. JEVON, in charge of structural 
sales in the Pittsburgh district since 
1919, has become manager of struc- 
tural and plate sales at Chicago, in 
place of LEE HILLARD, who has been 
assigned to other duties. 

A. G. WiLiiAMs, formerly sales agent 
in the Bethlehem district, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Jevon, and 
ALFRED B. Scotr to succeed Mr. 
Williams. 


E. D. Vooruis, for ten years general 
sales manager in charge of advertising 
of the H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, 
makers of work clothes, Kansas City, 
has been appointed director of sales 
and advertising of the Royal Easy 
Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


CLARENCE A. TRIPHAGEN has tfe- 
signed as sales manager of the Reo 
Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. Executives of the company an- 
nounced that his successor has not 
been appointed, and there is no indi- 
cation at this time as to just when the 
appointment will be made. 


Courtesy The Pullman.Company 


Mr. Triphagen has not made any 
plans for the future. 


H. P. Lapps, for the past four years 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Maryland Bolt & Nut Company, 
Baltimore, and previously general 
manager of the Rivet Grit Steel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Lake Erie Bolt 
& Nut Company, Cleveland. 


SPENCER JONES has left the Seattle 
office of Botsford-Constantine Com- 
pany, to become advertising manager 
of the American Wholesale Grocery 
Company, Baltimore. 


H. C. BRADFIELD, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Company, and several of his for- 
mer associates in the Yellow Cab 
Company, have formed Bradfield 
Motors, Inc., Chicago, to merchandise 
motor coaches, taxicabs and motor 
trucks. Mr. Bradfield is president of 
the company, and George Daubner, 
former chief engineer in charge of 
taxicab activities of the Yellow Cab 
Company, vice-president. 


JAMEs P. HayNEs will become execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce October 1, 
to replace the late H. C. BARLow. Mr. 
Haynes has been traffic director of the 
Association for the past six years. 


FREDERICK J. ASHLEY, formerly direc- 
tor of publicity of the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, has become publicity director of 
the Association. 


CHARLES C. JOHNSON, Jr., head of 
the Johnson Advertising Agency of 
Fort Worth, Texas, for the past three 
and one-half years, has closed that or- 
ganization, to become advertising 
manager of Universal Mills, manufac- 
turers of Superior brand stock and 
poultry feeds, there. 
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How Toledo Scale Builds a 
Sales Presentation 


As told to D. G. Baird 


W. C. Gookin 


PLAN which is proving success- 
ful. in accomplishing the double 
purpose of helping the retailer 
to make more money and ena- 

bling us to sell more scales was intro- 
duced last April and is now being op- 
erated throughout the country. 

Perhaps never before has there been 
such intense or such widespread inter- 
est in the problems of retailers. both 
-arge and small, as now. Present con- 
ditions make it imperative that the re- 


BY W. C GOOKIN 


Vice-President, Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Here is an excellent example of one company’s 
methods for helping salesmen render greater service 
to every customer as part of the necessary work that 
must be done to pave the way for sales.. In today’s 
competitive selling, the salesman who doesn’t have 
a real knowledge of his prospect’s problems cannot 
hope for an adequate hearing.. While it may seem 
that the Toledo Scale Company’s plan is unwieldy 
and somewhat time-consuming, the increase in the 
number of leads for salesmen and the direct sales it 
has created for Toledo products prove its worth. 


tailer adopt more efficient methods in 
order to conduct his business at a 
profit. 

Many agencies are studying the 
problem and suggesting various solu- 
tions, and it occurred to us that per- 
haps we, with our twenty-seven years’ 
experience in dealing with retailers in 
many different lines, could be of some 


. assistance in this respect. 


We began collecting material, study- 
ing the various phases of the problem, 
and concentrating our findings some 
eighteen months ago. It took very 
little study to arrive at the conclusion 
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that neither of the two solutions which 
most readily suggest themselves were 
applicable to this case. The retailer 
cannot raise his prices in the face of 
present-day competition, and he can- 
not buy more cheaply and still retain 
his complete independence. 

The only thing he can do is just 
what a manufacturer does under sim- 
ilar circumstances: reduce his operat- 
ing expenses and increase his volume. 

This thought of factory methods im- 
mediately suggests the fact that prac- 
tically all manufacturers now consider 

(Continued on page 388) 


We Talked Profits 
and the Product 
Sold Itself 


BY FRED W. JOHNSON 
American Seeding Machine Company, Springfield, Ohio 


Buyers were discouraged. Sales were slow. 
Everybody thought prices were too high. But a 
field investigation shed new light on the prob- 
lem and enabled this company to prepare a sales 
canvass that brought a big increase in sales. If 
your men have fallen into the rut of just visiting 


How the Farmer’s 
Dollar has Grown 


THE FARMER'S - 
1922 DOLLAR 


THE FARMER'S 
’ DOLLAR TODAY 


A series of colored charts, with a 
standard sales talk to accompany each 
one, gave the dealers a graphic picture 
of the profits just around the corner. 


instead of selling, here is a tested plan that can 
easily be adapted for use in many other lines. 


HEN a group of salesmen 
call on dealers day after 
day and listen to the deal- 


ers’ claim that there is no 
profit in the line, there is always a 
certain percentage of salesmen who 
will begin to believe that conditions 
are just as the dealers represent them 
to be. 

This was the problem we faced 
some months ago in selling farm im- 
plements. Dealers, hearing all the 
current talk about the distressing con- 
ditions of farmers, were inclined to 
believe that the profit in selling farm 
implements disappeared with the 
1922 slump. Although we realize 
that many of our salesmen knew our 
profit story, and knew how to present 
our implements from a_ technical 
standpoint, we felt that many of them 
were neglecting to sell the profit idea, 
and that they were merely visiting 
dealers, instead of showing them that 
there is always a real profit opportu- 
nity. 

To overcome this tendency we be- 
gan to search for a method which 
would enable our salesmen to tell a 
complete story of profits—and hold 
the dealer’s interest while telling it. 
We wanted first to sell the idea that 
there was plenty of business available 


for the dealers who would go to the 
trouble to hunt for it. 

To get at the root of the difficulty 
we made a four months’ analysis of 
conditions in the field. We found our 
dealers were convinced that prices 
were too high—so high that farmers 
would not buy. Our dealers were 
convinced that there were hundreds 
of reasons for not buying implements. 
We found them so convinced that we 
knew it would be impossible merely 
to tell them anything that would 
change their minds. So we began 
searching for a method of showing 
them the facts. 

With this idea in mind we framed 
up a series of rough charts picturing 
reasons for buying. Then I went out 
into the field with the charts to see 
if they would work. This preliminary 
test, which was tried on numerous 
dealers in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
proved that we were on the right 
track. After we had proved to our 
own satisfaction that the charts were 
right, we had eighteen of them 
printed in colors, and we prepared a 
sales manual which contained a talk 
for each chart. 

While it would require too much 
space to describe each chart, some of 
the features on a few of the charts 
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may be interesting to other sales man- 
agers who have similar problems. One 
chart showed a picture of one of our 
drills, with a plot representing four- 
teen acres of field. Another plot 
represented five acres of field, and in 
a short explanation, we showed how a 
Superior drill could be purchased to- 
day from the proceeds from five to 
eight acres of crops, whereas in 1922 
approximately all the proceeds from 
fourteen acres were required to pay 
for a drill. 

Another chart entitled, “These 
Dealers Are Cashing In On The Su- 
perior Line,” showed the figures on 
sales increases achieved by some of 
our dealers. The 1922 sales were 
contrasted in chart form with the cur- 
rent year’s sales figures. Figures from 
the records of ten dealers, showing 
gains from 170 to 3,200 per cent, 
were listed and charted with the 
names and addresses of the dealers 
included to add authority to our state- 
ments. 

In one chart we endeavored to 
prove to the dealer that the farm buy- 
ing power of to-day is much greater 
than in 1922. We pictured sheaves 
of wheat, corn and oats, showing that 
the average value of an acre of wheat 
in 1922 was $14.50, as compared 
with $25.94 to-day—corn $15.00 in 
1922, and $26.44 to-day, and oats 
$9.85 in 1922, against $15.08 to-day 
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With these and other charts along similar 
lines we felt that we had given our salesmen 
a help which, if properly used, would over- 
come the dealer indifference which they were 
encountering. As everybody knows, it is one 
thing to furnish salesmen with portfolios and 
sales helps and another thing to get them to 
use these helps. We knew it would be diff- 
cult to induce our salesmen to memorize this 
story, but we felt that this was necessary if 
they were to get the real value from the charts 
that we expected them to get. 

To give the men something definite to work 
with, we prepared a sales manual containing 
a page of sales conversation to go 
with every page of the large charts. 
These manuals were not mailed to the 
salesmen, but were distributed per- 
sonally during the district sales meet- 
ings we called to consider the plan. 
During these meetings we staged 
dummy sales to show exactly how to 
use the charts, and the material in 
the manuals. These sales were care- 
fully rehearsed, so that no slip-up 
would occur in the presentation of the 
charts. 

After each demonstration sale at 
the meetings we explained to the men 
how necessary and how easy it would 
be for them to follow the same plan 
in their daily work with buyers. To 
give the charts a definite value and to 
increase the salesmen’s respect for the 
new plan, we sold each salesman a set 
of charts and a manual charging them 
ten dollars. Each man was given the 
privilege of refusing to use and pay 
for the charts, but no one refused. 

(Continued on page 387) 


One farmer out of 
every 14 is buying 
an implement he 
never had before 
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The Market 


for Implements 


One implement in 
every 12 has to be 
junked each year 
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When Dealers Are Afraid 
to Take a Chance 


“We'll sell anybody once,” says T. A. DeVilbiss, 
president, the DeVilbiss Manufacturing Company, 
a concern that ships merchandise to dealers any self- 
respecting credit man would turn down with a bang. 
But credit losses are surprisingly low. Why this and 
other equally unconventional sales policies have been 
successful in building the largest business of its kind 
in the country is told in this article. Consideration 
of this company’s record will make you wonder 
whether it ever pays to follow the beaten path. 


T. A. DeVilbiss 


HERE must be something in 

that slogan one sees so often: 

“Quality, Service, Satisfaction.” 

A great many business concerns 
in different lines feature it. They 
must think it is a pretty good basis 
on which to build a business. The 
trouble is, though, that very few of 
them really give it a fair trial. When 
one starts probing into the matter 
one usually finds that those who fea- 
ture such a slogan do so with mental 
reservations. 

What would become of any 
manufacturer who should come out 
with the blanket statement: “This 
product is fully guaranteed in every 
respect; if for any reason whatsoever 
you are unable to sell it, return it to 
the factory and receive full credit’? 

The question probably could not be 
answered definitely in the case of just 
any manufacturer, but here is a spe- 
cific example of one manufacturer 
who has offered and backed up such 
a guarantee from the very beginning. 
What happened to him? Why, he 
grew to dominate a whole industry! 

It is now twenty-five years since T. 


A. DeVilbiss bought a_half-interest 
in his father’s little manufacturing 
business and with the enthusiasm of 
youth went out to stock every drug 
store in the country with DeVilbiss 
atomizers. 


The Wholesalers Say “No” 


Dr. Allen DeVilbiss, a throat spe- 
cialist, who had a mechanical turn of 
mind, had invented the atomizer back 
in 1888 for use in treating his own pa- 
tients. Other doctors liked the in- 
strument and before long Dr. De- 
Vilbiss was a manufacturer, his ‘‘fac- 
tory’ being located in the basement of 
his home. Thus a small business was 
developed through surgical instrument 
dealers. About 1903 T. A. DeVil- 
biss, a son, and the present head 
of the DeVilbiss Manufacturing Com- 
pany, persuaded his father that the 
proper thing to do was to sell him 
a half-interest in the business and 
let him go out and market the prod- 
uct through druggists. He first took 
his product to the wholesalers but 
received no cooperation from them. 

Convinced that he was right, Mr. 
DeVilbiss went to the druggists direct, 
being one of the first manufacturers 
ever to do so. But the druggists 
failed to become enthusiastic over the 
new device. They were even hostile 
at times, when they knew that their 
caller had some new-fangled contrap- 


tion to sell them. Mr. DeVilbiss and . 


the salesman who accompanied him 
[ 354} 


BY D. G BAIRD 


on his calls used to keep the sample 
atomizer in a pocket until they had 
chatted a while with a prospect about 
treating the throat and kindred sub- 
jects. Then they would spring the 
product on him and try to get an 
order. 

Mr. DeVilbiss had faith in his 
product and in the market for it, but 
the druggists failed to share his en- 
thusiasm. 

“This product is fully guaranteed 
in every respect,” he found himself 
telling them. “If for any reason you 
are unable to sell it, return it to the 
factory and receive full credit.” 

That was a consignment proposi- 
tion, of course, but it appeared to be 
the only basis on which he could in- 
troduce the atomizers to the drug 
trade. 


Credit Policies 


He didn’t bother about the drug- 
gist’s credit rating, either, nor does 
he to this day. “The mercantile 
credit people think we're crazy,’ he 
said, in speaking of this phase of his 
merchandising policy. “We never 
worry about a dealer’s credit standing. 
We'll sell anybody once and take a 
chance in getting our money. Fortu- 
nately, we usually get it. Our credit 
losses, I dare say, are less than those 
of many manufacturers who take every 
precaution in extending credit. 

“We find that most people are 
honest,” he went on. “If one treats 
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others right, most of them will treat 
him right. He will then soon learn 
who the exceptions are and he can 
avoid them thereafter. It won't cost 
him much to learn; or at least it 
hasn't cost us much. 

“We had to back our product with 
a blanket guarantee at first. We had 
to place the atomizers with the drug- 
gists on consignment or not place 
them at all. Then if they returned 
one or more for credit we had to 
allow it. 

“As time passed, we continued this 
policy and when we eventually reached 
the point where we were in a posi- 
tion to discontinue it we had learned 
that it is an excellent policy for even 
the manufacturer who is independent 
to pursue. We didn’t continue to 
sell on consignment, but we did con- 
tinue a very liberal policy. 

“We have perfect faith in our 
products. We know that there is a 
market for them, and we know that 
the dealer can sell them if he stocks 
and displays them. If he isn’t suffi- 
ciently interested in making a profit 
to put forth some effort to sell them 
it won’t do any good to make him 
keep a stock of merchandise which he 
claims he can’t sell. 


Protecting the Dealer 


“On the other hand, some of our 
goods are largely seasonal and they 
fun into considerable money. We 
want every dealer to stock an adequate 
quantity and to try to sell them. We 
help him sell them. But if he over- 
estimates the demand and finds him- 
self overloaded at the end of the sea- 
son we will be very liberal with him. 

“But we don’t stop there. Some 
of our goods are sold principally to 
people who happen to see them and 
buy on the inspiration of the moment. 
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beautiful displays 


Our perfumizers, in particular, are 
largely gift goods. For this reason, it 
is very much to our interests for the 
dealer to display and demonstrate 
them. 

“But a major portion of the ma- 
terial in this product is glass, and glass 
is easily broken. If an employee in 
a store happens to break an expensive 
perfumizer, the cost will probably be 
deducted from her salary and if it is 
it will take a week’s salary or more 
to pay for it. That being the case, 
she is not going to be very enthusias- 
tic about displaying and demonstrat- 
ing our perfumizers. 

“For this reason, and also to in- 
sure safe transit, we propose to accept 
the pieces of a broken article of ours 
if returned to us and allow full credit 
therefor! 

“Here is an example of how this 
works out. One of our travelers was 
talking with the display manager of 
one department store for the purpose 
of encouraging him to give our goods 
adequate representation in his display 
windows, when the display manager 
referred to the fact that such goods 
are sometimes broken in arranging the 
displays. He had broken an expen- 
sive perfumizer on one occasion and 
it had been charged to his department. 
Since then he had been rather reluc- 
tant to handle our goods. 


Dealer helps play an important 
part in the sales plan of the 
DeVilbiss company. Depart- 
ment stores are furnished with 
built to 
meet their special requirements. 


A policy of liberal pro- 
tection for dealers has 
directly resulted in ob- 
taining many attractive, 
sales-making window 
displays on DeVilbiss 
products. 


eee 


But why didn’t you send the 
pieces to the factory for credit?’ our 
representative asked. 

“ “Why, can you do that?’ the dis- 
play manager almost gasped. 

“Assured that he could, his face 
lit up and he readily agreed to give 
our goods more adequate representa- 
tion in his windows thereafter. 

“What does the cost of one per- 
fumizer amount to as compared with 
the sales lost as a result of that dis- 
play manager's reluctance to display 
our goods? What if a girl at the 
counter does break one occasionally? 
We want our goods displayed and the 
few credits we allow for breakage are 
a small price to pay for the better and 
more frequent displays accorded them. 

“As I said before, if one treats 
others right, they will usually treat 
him right in turn. We have had cus- 
tomers argue with us because they 
thought we had done too much for 
them; they would insist on bearing 
some expense because they felt we 
had already borne more than our 
share.” 

Mr. DeVilbiss himself is a mechani- 
cal genius and he has always depend- 
ed more upon the policy of “your 
money back if not satisfied” than upon 
advertising and selling to put his prod- 
ucts over. He doesn’t even like to 
(Continued on page 396) 


And she would have said “Yes” 


His beautiful romance has been shot in the neck. Sweet Agnes- 
Mae is‘not going to hook up for the long term with a dub who 
doesn't know enough to have his brakes lined with Rusco, Have 
your brakes relined with Rusco today and always be able to stop 
quicker, 


Holds in WET Weather as Well as in Dry 


Rusco Brake Lining is treated with a special, RUSCO secret com- 
pound, so that water has no effect on its efficiency. 

Rusco repair men pay more for Rusco than for ordinary 
lining, but they do not charge you any more. They use special 
mechanical equipment that insures expert adjustment and 
application of Rusco. Have your brakes inspected, adjusted or 
relined today at the nearest Rusco Brake Service Station. Send 
for free booklet. The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Garagemen; Send today for fammourx Rusco proposition to the trade 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 


Other RUSCO Prodacts 


Rusco-Acr Brake Lioing 
Durak Brakeshoe Liners 
Bull ns 


Lia keeps lovely 


the hands 


that wash dishes f _ 


E 3 
‘EUmbarrassed by 


Dishpan Lands 


Advertisin 
of 1928 


Here’s a lively discussion of five old appeals, 
and one new one, in advertising. Mr. Barkley 
finds five types of inferiority complex copy: 
the Confession Story Appeal, the Dramatic In- 
cident Appeal, the Accusing Forefinger Appeal, 
the How-to-be-Happy-Though-Married Ap- 
peal, and the Highbrow Word Appeal. Then 
he finds the Parody Appeal in which some 
modern advertisers are evidently trying to 
laugh the others out of the advertising pages by 


capitalizing on the opportunities for burlesque. 
Who will win? 


OONER or later some- 
one was bound to dis- 
cover the satirical pos- 
sibilities in this Urge- 
for - Popularity advertising 
copy which has been disfigur- 
ing the newspapers and maga- 
zines, even the mails and bill- 
boards, these last few years. 
Since intelligent people al- 
ways found such a vast store 


Whose fault? 


of unintentional humor in the adver- 
tisements about poor devils whose 
homes, careers, and life-long friend- 
ships were blasted by bad breath, un- 
healthy gums, perspiration, sore feet, 


‘ dandruff, pimples, mussed hair, fat- 


ness, skinniness, constipation, red 
hands, hairy legs or almost any other 
conceivable frustrating influence, a 
few advertisers have decided to cater 
to this sense of humor deliberately and 


(Above) Rusco brake lin- 


ing, having found amuse- 

ment in “complex” copy as 

perpetrated by  contem- 

poraries, makes capital of it 
in burlesque. 


(Left) Hot stuff, — this 
““magnetisme” which _ this 
chic maiden is averred to 
have found in a box of face 
powder. ‘Now she is gay; 
fascinating!” 


(Below) The third act of 
“East Lynne” is slow mo- 
tion compared to the Dra- 
matic Incident which lays 
| bare all the embarrassing 
secrets of private and pub- 

lic society. 
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Parodies 


BY ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


wittily to capitalize on it. 

The result has been the introduc- 
tion of a new technique into the type 
of copy which twangs lustily on the 
cords of the public’s inhibitions and 
inferiority complexes. This new in- 
fluence may be designated as the 
Parody Appeal, an addition of no 
small consequence to the five appeals 
which have preceded it and which 
have been employed successfully to 
frighten people into buying merchan- 
dise ever since Milton Feasley first 
isolated the inferiority complex and 
discovered a treatment to aggravate 
and inflame it. It is the sixth in a 
group of sure-fire, fool-proof, self- 
locking schemes numbering within its 
ranks the Confession Story Appeal, 
the Accusing Forefinger Appeal, the 
Dramatic Incident Appeal, the How- 
to-be-Happy-Though-Married Appeal, 
and the High-Brow Word Appeal. 

One of the first advertisements to 
herald the arrival of this new school 
of advertising literature appeared 
under the heading, “Often a best man 
—never a groom!” It was not far 
removed from a similar advertisement, 
headed “Often a bridesmaid—never a 
bride,” devised by a manufacturer of 
some beauty preparation or deodorant 
or something in all seriousness to in- 
form longing maidens that they 
couldn’t expect to hook a husband un- 
less they both looked and smelled 
sweet. 


The Parody Appeal 


Below the heading was a cartoon 
showing the best man gazing wist- 
fully at the groom, and the plot was 
explained thus: “Women like their 
men strong—and their men’s pipes 
mild! Don’t let your pipe stand be- 
tween you and domestic happiness. 
Tame that wild briar of yours, try 
Sit Walter’s favorite smoking tobacco. 
...' The Brown and Williamson To- 
bacco Company, producers of Sir 
Walter Raleigh tobacco, was respon- 
sible for this bit of satire. 

Another recent advertisement re- 
sorting to the Parody Appeal promotes 
the cause of Rusco brake lining. A 
“ony Sarg cartoon at the top of the 
page pictures graphically the sad pre- 


dicament of a young suitor who drove 
his car off the road and fender-deep 
into a babbling brook. The young 
lady is standing on the seat beside 
him, regarding him with disdain, even 
repugnance. According to the scenario: 
“And she would have said ‘Yes.’ 


His beautiful romance has been shot « 


in the neck. Sweet Agnes-Mae is not 


going to hook up for the long term | 


with a dub who doesn’t know enough 
to have his brakes lined with Rusco.” 

A third example is found in the 
current advertisement for Sealpax 
“twin button” union suits. It is ob- 
viously a take-off on the recent efforts 
of another underwear manufacturer to 
place the blame for sliced drives on 
binding nether-garments. A series of 
six Gluyas Williams cartoons depicts 
the plight of a corpulent gentleman 
who keeps popping buttons off his 
underwear all over the course and 
winds up on the eighteenth green 
needing to hole a two-foot putt to 
square the match. Just as he putts his 
last button gives way and he misses by 
three feet. Scene No. 6 shows him 
as he “‘listens to heated remarks by 
partner on ways of improving his so- 
called game, the first being to wear 
Sealpax ‘two button’ union suits, with 
the buttons anchored to stay.” 


A Note of Seriousness 


All these are vast improvements 
over the orthodox type of inferiority 
complex copy, although you may 
argue, of course, that any change what- 
soever from the usual run would be, 
of necessity, a change for the better. 
These are frankly intended to be 
facetious, yet no advertiser cuts into 
his advertising appropriation for the 
self-effacing purpose of entertaining 
or amusing newspaper and magazine 
readers. There still remains a note 
of seriousness, an apparent anxiety to 
make people realize how greatly their 
personal magnetism hinges upon such 
vital things as smoking tobacco, brake 
lining and union suits. And so the: 
Parody Appeal, refreshing as it is 
when compared with the more stilted 
and straining efforts of the more 
sober-faced advertisers, nevertheless is 
the same in spirit. 
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Janet ™ 


te 


and he wonders ichy- 


Hi 


(Top) Reminis- 
cent of the cor- 
respondence school 
advertising is this 
discouraged young 
man who doesn’t 
know that a pair 
of garters is stand- 
ing between him- 
self and a 
vice-presidency. 


(Center) How 
soon the How-to- 
be-Happy-Though- 
Married will give 
way to the Why-I- 
Divorced-Him Ap- 
peal is problemati- 
cal. 


(Right) How 
modern advertising 
coins an intimi- 
dating new word. 
This damsel, a vic- 
tim of the Jazz 
Age, is stricken 
with _ cachexia 
(run-down condi- 
tion). 


ferhups it’s dur to cachexic 
(res-dosn comdit, 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO 
3780 Ne. Ashdaet Ave., Chivege, It 
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Some two years ago this magazine, 
purely in the interests of social up- 
lift, investigated the causes of per- 
sonal unpopularity or lack of charm 
and published its findings in an article 
called ‘The Wallflower School of Ad- 
vertising.” In the course of its in- 
vestigations it was discovered that 
literally millions of otherwise normal 
and self-respecting persons were 
standing on the outside of the social 
whirl looking in, so to speak, simply 
through their failure to buy (1) List- 
erine, (2) Forhan’s tooth paste, (3) 
Buescher saxophones, (4) Wildroot 
hair tonic, (5) Nujol, (6) Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, (7) The 
Book of Etiquette, (8) Postum, (9) 
Cantilever shoes, (10) Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream, or (11) interna- 
tional Correspondence School courses. 
Any one unacquainted with all or part 
of these things was pictured sitting it 
out alone along the wall, hiding be- 
hind curtains or draperies, remaining 
dejectedly at home while others played, 
or almost groveling in the dirt. They 
were all drooping specimens of hu- 
manity, with hang-dog expressions and’ 
“inhibition” written plainly across 
their countenances. But it 
was freely intimated that if 
they would hurry to the near- 
est store, or put their order 
in the earliest mail, they could 


be just as happy and carefree came near 

as anybody; probably they ee ES 

would even be the center of par king me 

an admiring throng. f 1» 
But life has grown more orever. 


complicated since then. There 
are so many more purchases a 
person must make if he, or 
she, ever expects to be a social 
success. The Wallflower 
School of Advertising is no 
longer a comprehensive enough 
term to embrace those adver- 
tisers indulging in the prac- 
tice of exploiting unpopularity. 
The last few years will prob- 
ably be set down in advertis- 
ing annals as the Wallflower 
Period of Advertising. 

In this article it is our pur- 
pose to discuss the six types of 
Wallflower advertising in a 
scholarly way, setting down 


and tendencies which have 
been observed, and to _illus- 


The one hopeful note of the 

Wallflower Period. If more 

advertisers begin making paro- 

dies on the other five appeals 

to the inferiority complex, 

maybe they’ll laugh it out of 
existence. 


“Ill health 
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trate each appeal with outstanding ex- 
amples of the way individual adver- 
tisers have impressed their points, 
skillfully yet none the less modestly. 

Among the exponents of the Con- 
fession Story Appeal we note such sub- 
stantial and well-established institu- 
tions as the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Lever Brothers, the East- 
man Kodak Company, Northam War- 
ren, the Fleischmann Company and 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 

““Of course, it's not an Ortho- 
phonic,’ we would say apologetically,” 
is the headline in the Victor advertise- 
ment reporting the confession of a 
woman who has had her Victrola since 
Roosevelt was president. “After hear- 
ing the Hamiltons’ new Orthophonic 
Victrola my husband and I felt like 
apologizing every time anybody asked 
us to play our poor little old ma- 
chine,” she continued, almost tear- 
fully. 

In their Lux advertisements Lever 
Brothers strike a keynote of “Dishpan 
Hands” and portray the emotions of 
hostesses who are unable to eradicate 
evidences of the dishpan when im- 
portant guests arrive. “My dinner 
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table, set with all my best china, for 
our dinner to Jim’s new friends, had 
never looked prettier,’ one of ther 
broke down and confessed. “But ic 
made my poor hands look dreadfully 
coarse by comparison. They just 
broadcasted ‘Dishpan.’’’ Another de- 
clared, ‘I knew my hands looked red 
and rough from housework and 
dishes—and knew he (her husband's 
boss) had noticed them. ... I be- 
came self-conscious, ill at ease. Fool- 
ishly, perhaps, I felt the evening was 
a failure.” 

“I Felt Ashamed,” cried the travel- 
ing salesman in Eastman’s copy. ‘He 
was so proud of his children; why 
hadn’t I taken snapshots of mine?” 

“They Jeered at Me—But I Made 
Them Applaud Me Three Weeks 
Later,’ boasted the chap who took 
the North American Institute’s course 
in public speaking. 

“She Dared Not Toy with Her 
Glass,” is the heading above the poor 
gal whose dinner with her fiance's 
relatives became a nightmare because 
of the look of mortification on Dick's 
face as he saw her hands. ‘The 
evening was completely ruined because 
others had noticed my hands,” 
she sobbed. But Cutex solved 
her problem next time. 

“Girls avoided me_ because 
of the unsightly eruptions on 
my face, and I was subjected 
to many embarrassing _ re- 
marks,” is the testimony of 
Wesley J. Pierce, of Richmond, 
Virginia, whose skin is clear 
and smooth now that he has be- 
gun to eat Fleischman’s Yeast. 

“They Grinned When the 
Waiter Spoke to Me _ in 
French,” admitted the man 
who had been taking Double- 
day-Page’s Hugo ‘“‘French-at- 
Sight” course on the side, ‘but 
their laughter changed to 
amazement at my reply.” 

“IT Will Pay $500 if You 
Lose 25 Pounds,” said my 
husband to me one day—as 
witnessed in an advertisement 
for Marmola reducing tablets. 

This is all first-person stuff. 
The advertisers have gone 
right out and obtained the 
word-of-mouth quotations of 
sufferers. It is absolutely 
first-hand and authentic, as 
much so as the stories which 
appear in the confession maga- 


zines. The confession maga- | 


zine influence is evident in the 
use of specially posed and veri- 
fied ‘photographs, catching 


every emotion at its bursting 

point, and projecting it on 

paper without embellishments. 
(Continued on page 384) 
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What Is the Buying Power of 


Industrial Centers? 


dollar the smaller markets of the 

country, according to the view of 

some shrewd observers, receive 
less attention than their buying power 
merits. Sales managers of big pro- 
ducers and their directors of advertis- 
ing are naturally inclined to look first 
to the swollen population group for 
substantial volume, and, for economic 
reasons, they incline toward concen- 
tration of effort. Of the less conspicu- 
ous cities also not so much is known, 
largely because official data concerning 
them have been lacking. In making 
up sales quotas and advertising sched- 
ules, therefore, there has been a tend- 


I: the hot race for the consumer’s 


BY HENRY J. WRIGHT 


The analyses presented here will be especially helpful 
to the sales manager in the setting of quotas or in 
planning local or sectional advertising campaigns 
which include industrial communities. Some of the 
figures supplied by the recent census are important 
for their direct bearing on the problem of obtain- 
ing more accurate estimates of buying power. 


ency to group cities below a certain 
population class, to pass lightly over 
details, and rely on lump calculations 


A. Relation of Industrial Wages to Retail Stores 
Large Industrial Centers 


Per Cent 

of Population Industrial Retail Ratio of 

in Factories Wages Sales Wages to Sales 
Baltimore ....... 10.6 $ 93,612,000 $ 369,027,000 1 to 3.9 
eee 12.1 563,635,000 1,980,846,000 1 to 3.5 
a 12.5 31,612,000 103,812,000 1 to 3.3 
Providence ....... 16.0 84,576,000 192,273,000 1 to 2.3 

Large Cities of Mixed Character 

| toa $ 17,643,000 $ 177,786,000 1 to 10.1 
Denver .......... 5.3 19,971,000 155,673,000 1to 7.8 
Kansas City ...... 6.8 32,884,000 300,314,000 1to 9.1 
San Francisco .... 7.3 60,525,000 442,198,000 1 to 7.3 
a eae 5.2 27,610,000 222,835,000 1to 81 


Small Cities of Radically Different Character 


Springfield, Illinois 7.5 
ETT EEPTOTe 0.2 


$ 19,116,000 
631,000 


$ 45,713,000 1to 2.4 
19,653,000 1 to 31.1 


B. Eight Groups of City Industrial Wage Funds 


No. of 
Cities Wage Fund Range 


8 over $100,000,000 .......... 
8 from $75,000,000 to under $100,000,000 ......... 
4 from $50,000,000 to under $75,000,000 .......... 
32 from $25,000,000 to under $50,000,000 .......... 
14 from $20,000,000 to under $25,000,000 .......... 
23 from $15,000,000 to under $20,000,000 .......... 
33 from $10,000,000 to under $15,000,000 .......... 
114 from $5,000,000 to under $10,000,000 ........... 


—_—— 


MN sc i a lai i gk Se tay 
471 under $5,000,000 ........... 
Outside the cities ........... 


a8 nahin a imag koe eee 3,309,031,648 


Total Wages 


Tere Te Te eT ee $ 2,575,764,075 


704,314,548 
242,775,827 
1,100,622,541 
306,779,830 
403,495,965 
397,552,808 
789,262,782 


pape iaedncasdiake $ 6,520,568,376 


900,368,903 


wererere re ere $10,729,968,927 
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of sales possibilities in wide sections 
of the country. 

As far as eight large cities and two 
of moderate size are concerned, we 
know all about their retail and whole- 
sale sales in 1926 from the Census of 
Distribution. But regarding the gen- 
eral run of cities below the 100,000 
population group our official informa- 
tion has been meagre or stale. The 
old figures of the 1920 Census of 
Population, supplemented by more or 
less haphazard estimates, have given 
a line on numbers of consumers of 
necessities. Surveys, more or less re- 
liable, have supplied information 
about buying power, number, kinds 
and standing of dealers and their 
sales. From the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Statistics of Income it has been 
possible to learn how many people in 
some cities and towns have money 
enough to pay Federal taxes under the 
present scale of liberal exemptions. 


(Table A.) One interesting fact 
brought out by this tabulation 
is that cities widely different in 
size possess, from a market 
standpoint, a good many charac- 
teristics in common. 


(Table B.) All of these 707 
cities offer markets in which 
one definite and important basis 
of buying power is now ascer- 
tainable. But consulting the 
Census of Manufactures, it is 
possible to learn the extent of 

the wage fund in each city. 
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Wages of Factory Workers in Cities by States 


Alabama ....................005. 
Arizona ......... 0.0... cee eee 
Arkansas ....................005. 


California ... 


District of Columbia.............. 
| re 
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PEM, Va cdnerccdwerinagawnsans 
ee 
. Serer eee ree Terres 
Minnesota ...............0000 eee 
DEE 0 ccc acikcbarenseeecnnns 
EG, 56 gen Xe ede eb Eee eR OOM 
PI, gnc ewsacrbveugserers 
ee 
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EE: te eecestsseexsncenaes 
Rhode Island .................... 
South Carolina ................06: 
South Dakota ...............2205: 
a 
Texas ..... cece cee eee 
SR errr ere 
Wen cecaevakeck eden useax 
NE 6 ened cawkenderaesvaseabene 
NR, occ cacivonssenvesss 
West Virginian ... 2.2... cc cccecenn 
Wisconsin .......... 0.00. e eee eee 
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—No. of Operatives— 


No. of Cities In Cities Total 

10 35,957 116,599 
2 1,850 9,127 
6 11,199 43,977 
23 153,949 249,552 
6 17,431 31,967 
18 174,403 242,362 
1 13,549 20,704 
1 9,753 9,753 
6 23,699 66,204 
11 50,381 141,173 
2 1,560 15,794 
43 504,479 622,368 
30 180,510 280,854 
18 53,362 74,976 
17 31,211 46,659 
8 52,041 76,580 
6 27,410 88,058 
8 26,099 73,849 
5 97,581 125,787 
64 493,528 591,438 
28 379,311 515,494 
9 67,632 100,614 
9 10,840 55,171 
13 151,539 194,959 
6 2,595 14,777 
5 18,722 27,200 
1 277 2,670 
8 39,716 66,658 
37 318,772 425,377 
1 1,317 4,629 
57 899,365 1,066,202 
13 39,227 182,234 
3 1,180 3,261 
46 498,983 676,742 
11 8,892 26,333 
4 23,177 59,579 
62 561,188 999,460 
9 91,425 120,346 
5 11,640 100,144 
2 2,524 107,645 
7 54,522 5,151 
27 50,218 106,792 
3 7,726 15,077 
3 5,234 27,563 
12 54,110 112,135 
10 53,410 105,893 
10 29,600 80,700 
21 164,423 247,341 
1 1,033 6,333 
708 5,508,550 8,394,040 


Payroll 

In Cities Total 
$ 38,116,081 $ 101,242,839 
2,328,491 11,506,159 
10,759,557 37,538,492 
222,548,907 350,835,411 
23,228,021 43,007,674 
219,850,455 301,199,566 
17,056,889 25,072,302 
15,320,067 15,320,067 
28,694,776 65,780,109 
41,461,012 99,210,003 
2,181,594 20,708,725 
744,200,142 897,970,455 
232,314,488 365,003,314 
65,039,323 92,232,591 
39,025,763 59,207,393 
59,010,656 84,945,679 
26,178,071 79,762,794 
26,925,640 79,777,217 
107,295,405 138,590,634 
599,880,418 716,155,593 
620,966,969 792,224,933 
85,967,756 123,767,442 
9,232,263 41,231,045 
185,687,265 230,690,902 
4,098,930 21,078,039 
24,783,168 36,021,367 
458,724 4,473,555 
43,385,439 71,725,465 
432,006,779 576,235,826 
1,702,359 5,083,211 
1,319,620,652 1,533,893,390 
33,494,737 134,237,097 
1,600,925 4,574,698 
722,844,565 975,811,976 
11,889,424 34,210,630 
30,404,272 78,208,774 
742,582,494 1,324,481,011 
106,531,307 138,125,781 
9,009,427 67,061,783 
51,938,335 95,255,480 
2,982,561 6,208,088 
57,693,985 116,363,302 
9,048,760 18,199,536 
6,821,875 32,326,006 
55,841,681 105,886,599 
73,079,003 146,224,608 
37,855,784 105,892,102 
216,543,460 314,883,011 
1,448,624 10,526,253 
$7,420,937,279 $10,729,968,927 


The Census of Manufactures has 
furnished invaluable returns by States 
on the number and wages of factory 
employes—the best evidence as far as 
single items are concerned, of mass 
buying potentialities in industrial cen- 
ters. This census has gone so far, in- 
deed, as to break these figures down 
to large city units, so that in respect 
to details of this kind we have had a 


good line on all the cities with 
100,000 population or more. 

That was up to this year. But in 
the recently published full report of 
the Census of Manufactures for 1925 
the breakdown has gone much farther. 
In the back of this new volume may 
now be found details of this kind for 
every city in the country with as many 
as 10,000 inhabitants. That is to say, 


where formerly we had bedrock facts 
about the industrial foundation of all 
the States and 79 big cities, we now 
have, besides all this, the same basic 
data concerning the wage funds dis- 
tributed in 428 other cities among 
which are to be found many markets 
of great promise. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding 

(Continued on page 394) 
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Why We Permit Our Men 
to Work Outside 


Their Territories 


HERE is probably not one 
salesman in a thousand who 
will admit that his territory is 
as good as the territory just 
adjoining his own. Every sales man- 
ager has spent no end of time trying 
to convince salesmen that possibilities 
in a territory are very often, if not 
always, as good as the salesman makes 
them. 

This is a natural attitude. All of us 
look at far-away fields and consider 
them much greener than our own. If 
we could ascertain the actual facts we 
would probably find that the average 
salesman spends a lot of time wishing 
he had a better territory. 

This was but one of the reasons 
why we decided to let our men follow 
prospects and makes sales outside the 
territories originally assigned to them. 
The main reason was that we found 
that every good salesman actually 
scares up a lot of prospects which are 
in some other salesman’s territories, 
and that in metropolitan centers it is 
contacts of one kind or another that 
pave the way for many sales. 


Sales Beget Sales 


That is why we have coined the 
term “‘contact selling,’ which we use 
in our own office to distinguish this 
method of selling from ordinary ter- 
ritorial selling where a man is not 
permitted to follow prospects and 
leads outside his territorial divisions. 

We found that almost every sale, 
when properly serviced and followed 
up brings contacts which lead to other 
sales. Experience and study shows 
that this plan of selling brings more 
business than any other kind. In 
studying this method of selling as 
contrasted with “‘cold-turkey” can- 
vassing we found that every salesman 
was constantly developing contacts 
with prospects which were outside his 
‘erritory. Turing these prospects over 
‘o another salesman meant that the 
original salesman’s knowledge of the 
prospect and his enthusiasm, resulting 
‘rom having unearthed a hot prospect 
was lost. The second salesman to 


BY CAROL LYTTLE 


The Dictaphone Corporation, New York City 


work on the lead is far 
less likely to close the 
order than the man who 
originated the contact. 

Because of these factors 
we permit each man to 
follow through any of his 
contacts and openings, no 
matter if in so doing he 
trespasses on the theoreti- 
cal territory of another 
salesman. Our men un- 
derstand that unless they 
can show that they are 
working on a prospect and 
have a good chance of 
closing it, a salesman from 
another territory can sell 
the prospect and receive 
full compensation. 

With this plan in effect 
every salesman is more 
alert and active for two 
reasons. First, he wants 
to get as many prospects 
as he can, and knowing 
that he can follow pros- 
pects wherever they lead 
he never passes up an op- 
portunity to make a sale 
because the prospect is out 
of his territory. Then 
there is a second reason. 
Every salesman likes to 
feel that he is getting all 
of the business in his ter- 
ritory, and he considers it 
a distinct reflection on his 
work when another sales- 
man can walk in and close 
orders. 

In selling our product 
we have found that the 
salesman who specializes 
is often the most success- 
ful closer. That is, if a 
man makes his first sale to 
a bank he is very likely to develop a 
special ability to sell bankers. He 
learns their problems so well that he 
is particularly at home in selling to 
them. Having sold one bank suc- 
cessfully often opens up contacts with 
other bankers outside his territory. 
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Carol Lyttle 


Since the pasture on the other 
side of the fence always seems 
greener, the Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration has cut down the fences. 
How this freedom to follow 
leads outside their assigned ter- 
ritories has affected salesmen’s 
work is discussed by Mr. Lyttle 
in the accompanying article. 


Our sales work is divided into two 
classifications—organization and indi- 
vidual selling. We endeavor to train 
a man to sell a wide variety of organ- 
izations, but as stated above the new 
salesman cannot develop proficiency in 
selling a wide variety of organizations 
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until he has had considerable expe- 
rience. With our plan of contact 
selling we encourage a man to spe- 
cialize as much as possible and to try 
to make one sale lead to another, even 
though he must follow prospects out 
of his territory. In other words, we 
feel that contacts with prospective 
users of our machine are much more 
important than arbitrary territorial 
lines. 

Working on contacts which come 
as a result of suggestions from satis- 
fied customers eliminates the necessity 
of starting at the bottom of an organ- 
ization and working up to the man 
who has the authority to place orders. 
The salesman doesn’t have to waste a 
lot of time in getting an interview 
with the right man. 


A Chain of Sales 


As an example of how this contact 
plan of selling works out I am re- 
minded of a series of sales I made 
some time ago as a result of contacts 
developed from a user. For about 
two years I called regularly on an im- 
portant executive. Every request to 
see him brought word that he was not 
interested. In checking over my list 
of customers and friends who might 
know this man I found that I had 
sold one of his competitors. I called 
on this competitor and found that he 
was considering a connection with the 
very man I was trying to sell. I told 


him my difficulties in seeing the execu- . 


tive. He called the prospect on the 
telephone and made an appointment 
for me which soon afterward resulted 
in a sale. 

This same man who obtained the 
appointment for me had bought a 
machine from me five years prior to 
the incident. A couple of years later 
he joined another large firm as sales 
manager. In his new position he in- 
troduced me to the key men of the 
new company. I was able to sell them 
thirty-five machines although their 
office was not located in my territory. 
It is easy to imagine how I would 
have felt if territorial lines had kept 
me from calling on this company. 

The chain of sales made through 
the contact method of selling is end- 
less. One contact, which was devel- 
oped six years ago by the sale of a 
machine, has been followed by one of 
our salesmen until he has sold, as a 
result of this original contact, ninety- 
two machines to the same man in five 
different companies. The man who 
gave the original order has since con- 
nected with four other companies, all 
of whom were out of the salesman’s 
territory. Each time he made a change 
he sent for the salesman, and because 
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of our method, the salesman was able 
to follow him out of his own territory 
and make the sales. 

We believe that the contact 
method of selling has a tendency to 
make men do their work more thor- 
oughly. Knowing that every contact 
developed from every sale will allow 
a follow-up even though it leads out of 
his territory, the salesman is inclined 
to spend more time in helping each 
prospect with such good service that 
he will recommend him to his friends. 

If, in following a contact out of his 
territory, the salesman finds him an 
active prospect of the salesman in the 
invaded territory, the two individual 
salesmen concerned settle the commis- 
sion split themselves. Of course, the 
man in the invaded territory can only 
claim a split if he has actively worked 
the prospect. Once in a while it hap- 
pens that both salesmen have excel- 
lent cause to believe they will be suc- 
cessful in selling a particular party. 
In this case the arbitration is settled 
in the New York City territory, for in- 
stance, by my colleague, the sales man- 
ager of the downtown New York 


Current Business 


Most indications of record last 
week continued to encourage ex- 
pectations of a higher level of busi- 
ness this fall and winter than last 
year. Bank clearings were down but 
the more reliable measure of trans- 
actions, debits against individual ac- 
counts, showed substantial gains 
throughout the country. Railroad 
freight was up more than 2 per cent 
over 1927, though still below 1926. 
July construction figures were striking- 
ly good. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended 
August 9 amounted to $8,965,155,- 
000, a loss of 1 per cent over last 
year. In New York there was a gain 
of 0.5 per cent. Outside the big 
speculative center the loss was 1.7 per 
cent. Debits against individual ac- 
counts, $13,649,047,000, were 6.8 per 
cent larger than last year with gains 
of 8.1 per cent in New York and 5 
per cent elsewhere, all but one district 
participating in the increase. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings in the 
week ended August 4 were 1,048,622 
cars, 24,584 more than in 1927, but 
26,770 less than in 1926. The chief 
gain over both years was in miscel- 


branch, and myself, the sales manager, 
for the uptown branch. 

Some salesmen develop contacts 
more readily than others. To make it 
impossible for a salesman never to be 
fully supplied with calls. to make, 
those salesmen who develop contacts 
more slowly are crowded with leads 
by their sales-manager. The leads are 
developed from our advertising, others 
are secured from selections made from 
financial rating books and names of 
listing houses. The number of these 
leads added to the salesman’s list of 
prospects is determined by the indi- 
vidual salesman’s ability to follow 
them up adequately. Some salesmen 
are able to build a high sales volume 
with as few as fifty prospects; others 
need two hundred or more to get their 
quota. The sales managet’s sales con- 
trol file, which lists every day on each 
prospect’s card the status of develop- 
ment of that prospect, indicates 
whether the salesman is kept busy with 
his lists, and as soon as the calls per 
day fall below the average, automat- 
ically shows up that the salesman’s 
prospect list must be added to. 


Indices 


laneous freight. Grain shipments were 
higher than last year, but livestock 
was lower. Merchandise in less than 
carload lots was down only 0.1 per 
cent over 1927 and just about equal 
to 1926. The big losses over 1926 
were in coal and ore shipments. 


Construction 


July construction contracts in the 37 
states east of the Rocky Mountains 
totaled $583,432,000, a new record 
for the month and 9 per cent above 
those of last year, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corp. reports. 


Margin of Profits 


Commodity prices were a little 
down last week, from 99.7 the week 
before to 99.4, according to the Irving 
Fisher index. 


Credit Conditions 


Money rates were higher than ever 
last week, and with the approach of 
the fall demand, are not likely to 
relax in the near future. Call money 
ruled at from 614 to 714, compared 
with 334 last year. Time loans rose 


to 614, compared with 334 to 43%, 
while commercial paper held at 54% 
to 514 for best names, compared with 
4 last year. 
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The United States now leads all 
other countries of the world in 
exports to every country in 
Latin America. 


U. S. Leads in Exports to 
Latin America 


HE United States is supplying 

39 per cent of the world’s ex- 

ports to Latin America, while 

its three principal rivals, Eng- 
land, Germany and France, are to- 
gether supplying but 31 per cent, 
according to Senor Don Carlos G. 
Davila, ambassador from Chile to the 
United States, in a statement issued 
recently through the National Foreign 
Trade Council on Latin-American 
Trade Development with the United 
States. 

James A. Farrell, chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, de- 
clares in a foreword to the statement 
that Ambassador Davila “corrects a 
long standing error in demonstrating 
that the remarkable development of 
our trade with Latin America is due, 
not to the fortuitous assistance of the 
war, but to a cycle of growth origin- 
ating from the powerful expansion of 
American production and merchan- 
dising. Ours is a logical advance, not 
a war growth,” Mr. Farrell says. 

The ambassador’s statement, the re- 
sult of an inquiry over several years, 
declares that the outcome of a long 


How the United States Has Built Up 
Exports to Latin America 


(In percentages of total imports into Latin America) 


U. K. France 
1910-13 29 7 
1924 18, 5Y, 
1925 17, 5, 
1926 154 5%, 


Germany All Three U.S. 


13 49 25 
101, 34 37 
10 33 37, 
10 31 39 


course of natural and friendly enter- 
prise extending over the past thirty 
years has brought about the leader- 
ship of the United States in exports 
to every single Latin American coun- 
try. It is now evident in Latin 
America, he points out, that the war 
period by its artificial and transitory 
inflation rather interrupted the logical 
growth of inter-American trade than 
aided it. 

It is significant, Senor Davila de- 
clares, that the transactions of 70 dis- 
tinct Latin-American bonds are now 
registered on the New York Stock 
Exchange where ten years ago there 
were practically none, and that of the 


$13,000,000,000 which America has 
invested abroad nearly three-fourths 
are in this hemisphere, in Latin 
America and Canada. A continuous 
process of development, he says, has 
taken place in the last three decades, 
including the war period, and nothing 
is so certain as that the influence of 
the United States as a factor in Latin 
America will from now on increase 
each day according to its own care- 
fully organized plans. 

“With the sole exception of the 
year 1921,’ Senor Davila continues, 
“the United States has always bought 
more from Latin America than it has 
sold to it. In 1927 the imports from 
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the southern republics reached $1,- 
019,000,000 against $845,000,000 of 
exports. During the  sixteen-year- 
period between 1912 and 1927, 
American exports to the Latin Ameri- 
can republics amounted to $11,000,- 
000,000, while the imports from 
those countries to the United States 
were $15,000,000,000. It cannot be 
said that Latin America has enriched 
itself during that period to the 
amount of four billion dollars through 
its trade with the United States, as 
there are many invisible items that 
alter this apparent situation, among 
which can be mentioned the circum- 
stance that many of our exports to 
the United States are the product of 
industries established in our countries, 
but operated by American capital; but 
it is evident that this trade has largely 
contributed to our economic prosper- 
ity and has increased both our con- 
suming and our buying capacity, 
therefore making them progressively 
better markets. 


Will Hold Gain 


“Naturally, this process of develop- 
ment of the American trade has 
brought with it, simultaneously, a 
complete change in the way in which 
our trade between Europe and the 
United States was formerly  dis- 

tributed. 

' “In 1912, Latin America bought 
from Great Britain 25 per cent, more 
or less, of its total imports, from the 
United States, 24 per cent, from Ger- 
many, 16 per cent, and from France, 
8 per cent. Today the situation has 
been inverted: the United States 
ranks first in supplying Latin Amer- 
ica, with 39 per cent of its imports, 
while Great Britain has taken second 
place with 15 per cent, followed by 
‘Germany with 10 per cent and France 
with 6 per cent. 

The council graphically shows the 
increase of the share of the United 
States in the imports of Latin America 
in the accompanying tabulation. 

“With respect to the United States, 
the maximum of its exports to Latin 
America was reached in 1919 with 52 
per cent. But as I have already ex- 
plained, that was an abnormal year 
and the present situation shows that 
the United States will continue sup- 
plying amounts varying from 35 to 
40 per cent of Latin American im- 

orts. 

“In the field of imports from Latin 
America, though the increased share 
of the United States is not so marked, 
it is still a solid and permanent 
growth. From 1912 to 1927 the 
share of Latin American products 
taken by the United States increased 
from 33 per cent then to 37 per cent 
now; while England’s share in the 


same interval decreased from 19 to 
17 per cent, Germany's from 11 to 10 
per cent and France’s from 7 to 5 
per cent. To-day the three chief 
rivals of the United States take only 
32 per cent of Latin America’s ex- 
ports, compared with the 37 per cent 
which come to the United States.” 


In commenting on this statement 
on behalf of the council, Mr. Farrell 
points out that it is the “mutuality of 
benefit” in this exchange of commerce 
which sustains its growth and ensures 
that this country will hold its present 
record of growth in business with 
Latin America in the future. 


“Where Can I Find Some Tested 


ceived a large number of in- 

quiries recently from __ sales 

“executives who are seeking bet- 
ter compensation and quota plans for 
salesmen. For the convenience and 
information of other subscribers who 
may also be interested in this subject, 
we are printing below a list of refer- 
ences to articles on various phases of 
compensation, which have appeared in 
this magazine. 
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Why We Allow Our Salesmen to 


Raise Their Own Salaries. By C. A. 
Netzhammer, Sales Manager, The 
Northwestern Furniture Company, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sales Management 
for October 15, 1927. 


How We Devised a Bonus Plan 
That Went Over Big With Our Sales- 
men. By S. E. Judd, Sales Manager, 
Mint Products Company, Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. Sales Management for 
October, 1923. 


This Bonus Plan Prevents Salesmen 
From Playing Favorites. By Ruel 
McDaniel. Sales Management for 
August 8, 1925. 


Profits, Not Sales, Control Our 
Compensation Plan. An interview by 
John Allen Murphy with Wm. E. 
Snodgrass, Vice-President, Dictograph 
Products Corp., New York City. 
Sales Management for January 8, 1927. 


How Can We Direct the Work of 
Our Commission Salesmen? By Eu- 
gene Whitmore. Sales Management 
for May 16, 1925. 


How We Found a Better Way to 
Pay Our Salesmen. By Edward V. 
Waldvogel, Vice President, Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company. Sales 
Management for November, 1923. 


Are You Paying Your Star Sales- 
men for Reducing Your Profit? By 
Allan W. Rucker. Sales Management 
for October 1, 1927. 


Compensation Plans?” 


A New Kink in Compensation 
Plans for Salesmen. The Leyman- 
Buick Company of Cincinnati. Sales 
Management for June 26, 1926. 


Five Sales Managers Tell How 
They Deal With Commissions Wran- 
gles. A symposium of the experi- 
ences of a dozen sales managers. Sales 
Management for July 25, 1925. 


Our New Compensation Plan 
Solves the Neglected Item Problem. 
By Harry T. Bussman, Vice-President, 
Bussman Manufacturing Company. 
Sales Management for September 19, 
1925. 


How Twenty-six Jobbers Pay Their 
Salesmen. By a Member of the Dart- 
nell Editorial Staff. Sales Manage- 
ment for May 1, 1926. 


Commission on Mail Orders. Sales 
Management for March 19, 1927. 


Profit-Sharing Plans for Salesmen 
Gaining Favor. By Eugene Whitmore. 
Sales Management for July 24, 1926. 


Profit-Sharing Plan Greases Skids 
for Price-Cutting Salesmen. By A. D. 
Riley, Manager of Sales, Pratt Paper 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Sales 
Management for March 6, 1926. 


Now We Have No More Ten 
o’Clock Salesmen. By S. S. Mallin- 
son, President, Dallas Paper Company, 
Dallas, Texas. Sales Management for 
November 28, 1925. 


A Plan That Automatically Weeds 
Out the Weak Sisters. By Ruel Mc- 
Daniel. Sales Management for Janu- 
ary 7, 1928. 


A Compensation Plan That Gives 
Consideration to Quality Sales. By 
Clinton A. Down. Sales Management 
for March 3, 1928. 


What Makes a Salesman’s Com- 
pensation Plan Successful? Sales 
Management for October 29, 1927. 


“Pick the Best Melon in 


the Sales Patch” 


organizations are commonly called 

“dealer organizations.” The im- 

portance to any automobile manu- 
facturer of maintaining a strong, loyal 
and enthusiastic dealer organization 
should be obvious—but, as a matter 
of fact, it is by no means universally 
appreciated. Consider this problem 
from the viewpoint of Mr. Chapin’s 
comprehensive experience! He says: 

“The ideal condition in the eyes of 
company administration is a satisfac- 
tory volume of production evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire year. This is 
the target at which all manufacturers 
are firing. There are now two major 
elements upon which automobile 
manufacturers depend for the mainte- 
nance of the even and steady demand ; 
first, a strong and responsive dealer 
organization which can and will exert 
special selling effort at the low sea- 
sonal points when sales are especially 
needed to prevent production from 
sagging; second, an aggressive for- 
eign-sales organization, particularly in 
countries south of the equator, where 
the peak of seasonal demand comes in 
the months of our lowest domestic 
demand. There is a big field for 
automotive salesmanship in the coun- 
tries of South and Central America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Africa— 
lands which have their summer when 
we have our winter and which are 
just beginning to develop a great de- 
mand for automobiles, trucks and 
buses. 


I: the automobile business sales 


Steadier Production Schedules 


“Orders for automobiles from these 
continents and countries help as pro- 
duction stabilizers—for they come in 
when home demand is in its slack 
period. Of course, so much stress is 
placed on the desirability of even, 
year-round production because this is 
the ideal condition of manufacture as 
to economy. Only those manufactur- 
ers who have been through all the 
fluctuations of extreme seasonal pro- 
duction before any equalizing factors 
were developed can really appreciate 
the lowering of costs made possible 
by an even volume of output through- 
out the year. Here salesmanship— 


Roy D. Chapin 


The first half of Mr. Crissey’s 
pen picture of Mr. Chapin ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for August 11. Mr. Chapin, 
now chairman of the board of 
the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, is one of the outstanding 
figures in the automobile field 
today. The story of how he 
climbed to leadership through 
the sales division of the business 
is one any sales manager will 
find worth careful reading. 


both printed and personal—exerts a 
tremendous influence upon the cost of 
manufacture and, consequently, upon 
the price to the user. It is doubtful 
if the buying public ever will pur- 
chase cars evenly throughout the year. 
However, we are doing everything 
possible to bring this about. 

“This should suggest the fact that 
in no other field has sales manage- 
ment a greater opportunity than in 
the merchandising of motor vehicles. 
And it is only fair to say that in no 


‘other field has sales management won 


greater distinction than in the auto- 
motive industry. No man can hold 
the job of sales manager for an auto- 
mobile manufacturer who is short on 
any of the qualifications for successful 
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sales direction. He must have broad 
vision, quick decision, an eager appe- 
tite for hard work and a highly de- 
veloped capacity for inspiring the 
salesmen who are to carry out his 
plans and policies. 

“His objective is to build a sales 
organization which will sell his cars 
in every city, town and village and 
get his share of the automobile busi- 
mess in every one of them. This de- 
mands genuine leadership—and that 
demand has been met in generous 
measure. If any other industry has 
developed as many real leaders in 
salesmanship as has the automotive 
industry I am at a loss to name it.” 

Mr. Chapin declares that the 
minuteness with which every section 
of the. country, every local territory, 
is studied for its sales possibilities is 
particularly interesting to him. He 
says: 

“In the old days when I was sell- 
ing, such sales studies were not 
thought of ; the details of information 
involved in them were not then avail- 
able. In every man I met on the street 
I saw a live prospect. If the automo- 
bile had not attracted to itself the best 
selling and organization talent its 
salesmanship might still be groping its 
way instead of knowing in detail 
the sales peculiarities and possibilities 
of every section of our own country 
and of the foreign countries in which 
most progress has been made. The 
selling force which has the barriers of 
sales-resistance charted for it in ad- 
vance of a campaign is saved a heavy 
expenditure of money and time.” 


Industrial Team-Work 


It is doubtful if any other man has 
contributed more than Mr. Chapin to 
the intensive development of those 
forms of industrial teamwork which 
have ministered so powerfully to the 
constantly increasing sales of motor 
vehicles. Early in his experience as a 
sales engineer he took a broad, ad- 
vanced and strictly modern view of 
competition, realizing that his cars 
were competing with every commodity 
on the market for a generous and in- 
creasing share of the dollars in the 
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‘pockets of the great army of con- 
‘sumers rather than merely competing 
with other automobile manufacturers 
and salesmen for a certain proportion 
of motor car sales. 

He saw increasing the nation’s total 
of automobile dollars as the big end 
of the competitive job—making the 
desire to own an automobile so uni- 
versal and compelling that virtually 
every family in the country would 
either want to own an automobile or 
buy a better one. This task of gen- 
eral industrial competition, he saw 
Clearly, was a cooperative one to be 
performed by all automobile manufac- 
turers in common. 

After the appropriation of the con- 
suming public for automobiles had 
been enlarged to the greatest possible 
figure, the share going to each manu- 
facturer was a matter to be determined 
by individual competition within the 
automobile industry. As he once 
put it: “The first thing to worry 
about, in going into a melon patch, is 
to get the best and biggest melon in 
the patch—not simply to take the one 
nearest at hand. That's the principle 
on which we boys used to operate 
‘when I was a kid in Lansing. After 
that, it was up to each of us to see 
that he got his fair share when the 
melon was cut. The melon field is 
the aggregate purchasing power of the 
“consuming public—what it has to 
-spend for everything.” 


The Salesman’s Job 


His broad vision of the greater 
competition made Mr. Chapin a 
courageous pioneer in all forms of in- 
dustrial organization intended to in- 
crease the demand for automobiles. 
‘He was for a long time an officer of 
‘the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; he has for years been one 
of the outstanding leaders in the na- 
tional movement for more and greater 
‘highways and has served on the most 
important boards and commissions in 
:this field. 

Always he has believed profoundly 


-in the automobile as an agent of sound : 


economic development, the most im- 
portant vehicle of national progress 
and expansion. In a word, he has 
‘sincerely held that the automobile 
-salesman is a true missionary of civil- 
ization and has often confessed: 
‘““Whenever—in the days when I was 
a salesman—TI sold an automobile to 
a man who had not owned one before, 
I felt that I was doing him a genuine 
‘service and putting into his hands 
-something that would broaden his life 
and that of his family.” This gen- 


‘eral viewpoint he still retains. 
His work in highway promotion 
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was inspired as much by the convic- 
tion that improved roads and im- 
proved automobiles would ‘‘move the 
farms close to town and liberate the 


‘farmers and their families from a life 


of isolation to full fellowship in the 
lodge of enlightened American citizen- 
ship.” 

To say that he saw that national 
highway development was the most 
powerful and constructive form of 
automobile salesmanship possible, 
does not discount or belittle the con- 
victions which he held as to the ex- 
tent to which such pioneering would 
serve the public good and the cause 
of national development. He has 


always thought in organization terms - 


and considered a good organization 
as the most effective tool by which to 
get a big job done at the lowest cost. 
On this score he says: 

“The organization idea has ap- 
pealed to automobile salesmanship 
almost from the instant when the first 
dealer-force was developed. And that 
idea has been carried far and fast in 
this industry. I’m proud of the prog- 
ress it has made in the development 
of the cooperative principle. It has 
very largely abolished competitive dis- 
trust and in its place has established 
industrial confidence and cooperation. 
The common good of the industry as 
a whole has been consistently held in 
mind by all the leaders of automobile 
salesmanship. Early in the history of 
the industry they committed them- 
selves to the principle of doing in 
common every kind of work that 
could be done better collectively than 
individually. 


The Best Salesmanship 


“Very few organizations of any 
kind—civic or private—have, I think, 
contributed more to the economic, 
educational or social progress of this 
country than such great automobile 
organizations as the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Automobile Association and 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. Primarily, all of them 
are mechanisms for the promotion and 
protection of the interest of the 
makers, the sellers and the users of 
automotive vehicles. In one sense 
these interests are frankly individual 
and selfish; in another sense they are 
public— for they have contributed 
enormously to the development and 
progress of this country. 

“But the point I am making is that 
the best salesmanship in the world is 
that which makes the demand for a 
product universal by improving its 
usefulness and increasing the pleasure 
of its use; by reducing its cost to the 


consumers and enhancing its value in 
their hands through expanding the 
scope of its use. This is creative 
salesmanship of the highest order and 
the automotive industry has developed 
that kind to an amazing extent. For 
example, what could have done more 
to increase the demand for automo- 
biles in America than the building, 
almost everywhere, of hard-surfaced 
all-weather roads, the improvement of 
automobiles and a steady decrease of 
their price—all these progressive steps 
having been achieved in concert. 

“The service department of any au- 
tomobile manufacturer is the right 
arm of its sales department—or at 
least it should be. If the service or- 
ganization is up to its job it will do 
double duty, first in keeping pur- 
chasers satisfied with their cars and 
convinced of the company’s abiding 
interest in them; second, in report- 
ing apparent weakness in any piece of 
mechanism. 


Trouble-Shooting Machinery 


The Layman would be surprised to 
see the minuteness with which a 
trouble record is kept. Every piece 
of mechanism is charged with the 
trouble reported against it and the 
entire tabulation from the whole 
field is carefully analyzed by the en- 
gineering department to the end of 
eliminating all these inherent weak- 
nesses. Not only must the factory 
head of the service department have a 
keen sales perception but sales man- 
agement will see to it that every dealer 
has both the equipment and the me- 
chanical talent necessary to give good 
service. Keeping a customer sold on 
the make of car which he has bought 
is quite as important as selling him in 
the first place. Every automobile 
manufacturer is keen for “repeaters” 
—those who trade in old models of 
his car for new ones. This means a 
cumulative selling power and an econ- 
omy of selling effort. 

‘The automobile is now in the great 
competitive age and therefore the de- 
mands upon its salesmanship are daily 
increasing. Competition within the 
industry becomes keener with every 
season; but I am as thoroughly con- 
vinced as ever that the basic policy of 
convincing the public of the economic 
value of the motor vehicle is the ob- 
jective on which real salesmanship 
will keep its heavy artillery trained.” 


Graham Brothers, truck division of 
Dodge Brothers, reports the best July 
business in its history with a produc- 
tion of trucks and motor coaches av- 
eraging 298 units daily, or approxi- 
mately 6,900 units for the month. 
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A prominent sales authority 
says: “Today geographical 
lines have but little to do with 
setting up trading area lines.” 
The Problem CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
e 
YTECOENIZES *» » 
this book helps you solve 
“Improvement in processes and products The book is a mine of detailed, organized infor- 
have reached a high degree of perfection, the Ue : = the me actual Sg nae — of 
at have only begun to explore the the United States according to the size of the cen- 
oF par Pte. ale ; ters. It gives many details about them all, in con- 
field of economic distribution and selling. venient tables. It includes the time-saving Sum- 
This . . . is industry’s immediate prob- mary for Quota Work. It lists over 3,000 counties 
lem.” by states, and names all incorporated places. 
These ave the wonds-of he Preidin “Retail Shopping Areas” locates for you all im- 
; portant department stores. It calculates for you 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, at seven bases for sales quotas by states. It groups 
the end of the year 1927. these seven state indexes in three groups according 
* «*« * to the number of taxable personal incomes. 
NLY with the facts can you conquer! With . F 
, : + n 
“Retail Shopping Areas” at hand you ap- Orga ized grap hically 
proach your distribution and sales problems with Detailed state maps in “Retail Shopping Areas” 
a new precision and confidence. Here is a book that and two large United States maps, all in colors, put 
gives you complete facts about your markets, and aids before your eyes important information never be- 
you in making these facts count in sales. fore available. The whole book is conceived on the 
-— basis of intimate experience with hundreds of cases. 
A true basis for quotas If you are a sales executive, if you are in any way 
“Retail Shopping Areas” enables you to rate your interested in market analysis and research, we be- 
markets on the basis of actual retail distribution— lieve you will need this book constantly. The price 
and both as to character and size. is $10.00. Just mail the coupon. 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, 
420 Lexington Ave. (Dept. 1), New York, N. Y. 
Predse SON MO keswick ceccacnanas copies of “Retail 
Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 
sennieiiaiiaiaadaaae 
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ersonalized letters ... . 
mechanically perfect... . produced in 


quantity .... at a new low cost 


That sums up the testimony of 
hundreds of users of the Addressing 
Multigraph, a machine that turns 
out a complete letter and addressed 
envelope at every revolution of the 
drum. The date and salutation are 
filled in, the body of the letter is 
printed, the letter is signed in ink, 
and the envelope is addressed—at a 
rate of from 600 to 1,000 an hour. 
The mechanical perfection of these 
letters comes from printing all but 
the signature through the same 
ribbon at the same time. The low 
cost comes from speed of the com- 
plete operation and from Multi- 
graph efficiency. 


A steel corporation’s experience 
with Multigraph equipment ... 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, of 
Massillon, Ohio, maintains both printing 


and addressing Multigraph departments. 
Concerning the Addressing Multigraph, 
L. S. Hamaker, Advertising Manager, writes 
as follows: ‘‘It turns out letters which are 
more nearly perfect mechanically than any- 
thing within the writer’s experience... 
The use of this machine... enables us to 
maintain a constant follow-up on our sales- 
men’s calls, which, while mechanical in 
operation, bears little evidence of being so.”’ 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


MAIL THE COUPON .... 


**Making Profit Margins Wider’”’ 
is a folder of material that gives 
you the basis for planning more 


effective sales activity and shows 
how you can materially cut sales 
and office costs. Send in the 
coupon for it today. 


THE MULTI 


et 
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Will Purchasing 
Agents Read 


Direct Mail? BY NORMAN LEWIS 


tional light on the question of 

reaching purchasing agents by di- 

rect mail, and so I wrote to a con- 
siderable number of agents in large 
manufacturing concerns, in such in- 
dustries as the automobile, steel, Port- 
land cement, etc. I asked them these 
questions : 

1. Do you prefer receiving any par- 
ticular type of direct-mail advertising 
from firms soliciting your business, as 
for instance, letters, booklets, house 
organs, etc.? 

2. Do you give more consideration 
to first class mail than you do to third 
class? 

3. Do you prefer catalogs and 
booklets to be of any particular size, 
for filing, and if so, what size, please? 

4. Do you welcome unsolicited 
samples of products in your mail, or 
is this objectionable? 

Of those who answered the first 
question, 66 2/3 per cent said that 
they had no preference as to the kind 
of direct mail matter sent them; 
16 2/3 per cent preferred letters; and 
16 2/3 per cent house organs. 


| RECENTLY wanted some addi- 


Catalog Sizes 


Of those who answered question 
number two, 62 per cent stated that 
they gave no more preference to first 
class mail than to third class. 38 per 
cent, however, admitted that first class 
mail was given preference. 

The replies to the third question 
were evenly divided: 50 per cent had 
no preference as to the size of catalog, 
while the other 50 per cent all pre- 
ferred to receive catalogs 814 x 11 
inches in size. 

As to question four, only 15 per 
cent did not object to receiving un- 
solicited samples of products, while 
85 per cent registered a kick against 
this practice. 

One well-known purchasing agent 
made this statement: “All letters, 
booklets, house organs, catalogs and 
samples mailed to us are carefully 
looked over, and if there is the least 
possibility that material described in 
saine could be used in any of our 
products, same is referred to the en- 


Sixty-two per cent of the 
purchasing agents replying to 
this questionnaire stated that 
they gave no more preference 
to first class mail than to third 
class mail. Other information 
gleaned from this investigation 
is reported in this article. 


gineering department that would be* 


interested, or else it is sent to our 
maintenance department or standard- 
ization department for their com- 
ments; and frequently they ask for 
samples and subject same to test.” 

Another executive brings out a 
significant point. He says: “Indis- 
criminate sending out of mail adver- 
tising matter or samples which do not 
apply, and are not suited to the needs 
of the recipient is a great waste, and 
it is surprising how many companies 
address us and solicit business on 
material that does not enter into our 
manufacture.” 

One purchasing agent makes a 
strong case for the house organ when 
he says: “House organs seem to me a 
very good means of putting over a 
company’s product, inasmuch as ad- 
vertising in them is usually inter- 
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spersed with factory news from the 
organization itself, giving the pur- 
chasing agent a good idea of the 
Organization and its aims and _poli- 
cies. Personally, I always enjoy read- 
ing house organs, and if I do not 
read them when they come in, I 
usually put them to one side, whereas 
mail advertising in the form of books 
or letters is usually disposed of in a 
hurry.” 

Still another “P. A.” offers this 
contribution, which, while rather 
negative in nature, at the same time 
contains some good points: “The cur- 
rent work coming to the purchasing 
agent’s desk, plus the interviews, is 
so heavy that very little time can be 
devoted during business hours to pe- 
rusing advertising matter, including 
house organs and periodicals. Con- 
siderable could be done in the way of 
standardizing as to size. The tend- 
ency nowadays seems to run to large 
sheets. 

“We consider advertising submitted 
by first-class mail of no more value 
than third-class, as obviously in a 
large company, such as ours, all mail 
is opened either by the general mail- 
ing department or by one of the de- 
partment office boys. 

“There is very little tendency to 
submit unsolicited samples, and it is 
only rarely that we receive them. 

“There is, as you appreciate, a 
good deal more to be said on this 
subject, but I would like to empha- 
size that there is considerable that 
might be termed ‘trash’ submitted in 
the form of booklets, circulars, etc., 
which are not at all welcome; in fact, 
of very little value. 

“Again, I would like to emphasize 
that the reading matter should be con- 
fined to the so-called ‘high-spots,’ and 
not given in too much detail.” 


Hill Joins Federal 


Radio Corporation 


E. C. Hill, formerly special field rep- 
resentative, has become manager of the 
sales and service division of the Fed- 
eral Radio Corporation, Buffalo. Mr. 
Hill has been with Federal for three 
years and was formerly connected with 
Edison Phonograph and Baldwin 
Piano Companies. He succeeds S. M. 
Doak, now advertising manager. 


' M. Alvah Blanchard has resigned 


from Conde Nast publications to join 
the New York office staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor as hotel, 
resort and travel advertising repre- 
sentative. 


Silk Manufacturers 
Establish Design 


Protection Bureau 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


Many different lines of business have felt the need 
for some governmental agency which would pro- 
vide adequate protection for commercial designs. 
Congress having thus far failed to provide such 
machinery, the Silk Association of America has set 
up its own Design Registration Bureau in which a 
plan for providing complete protection within a 
brief period of time has been put into operation. 


LEADING trade association has 
just found a way to rebuke 
Congress for its neglect of one 
of the most important forms of 

industrial property. More to the prac- 
tical point, this group of textile mar- 
keters has, by the same gesture, de- 
clared a certain degree of independence 
and self-sufficiency in design protec- 
tion. The net result, if we believe the 
confident predictions of the emanci- 
pationists, will be to attract a higher 
order of designers to the indus- 
trial field, and to apply, via assurance 
of rewards, a powerful stimulant to 
the production of distinctive designs. 
As a sequel to all of which will come 
increased sales at more profitable 
prices. 


The Need for Action 


No one can say that even this pace- 
setting section of the art industries, 
which now takes the initiative, has 
been in any hurry to work out its own 
salvation in design sanctity. For years 
on end, Congress has been nagged to 
provide simpler, cheaper and more ef- 
fective protection for original designs 
in industry. Ignorant of technical de- 
tails, but always willing to oblige, each 
Congress in the past decade has had 
before it a bill providing for recog- 
nition of ornamental designing as au- 
thorship rather than invention and 
providing for the transfer of design 
registration from the patent system to 
the copyright system. 

Facing the procrastination in Con- 


gress, on the one hand, and the rising 
tide of design piracy, on the other 
hand, a double jolt has come recently 
to business executives who long to 
capitalize exclusive designs in manu- 
facture. One unpleasant reality that 
had to be faced was the foregone con- 
clusion that if Congress did, belatedly, 
make up its mind to provide a design 
protective law, the measure would 
come through with so many “‘reserva- 
tions” that it would afford poor shel- 
ter for creative genius in design. In- 
terests that follow fashion of style 
trends, and other interests that manu- 
facture spare parts or repair parts for 
standard commodities, have denatured 
the original proposal until all that it 
offers now is the shadow and not the 
substance of design protection. 


An International System 


The second shock that has come to 
the would-be conservationists of design 
equities is the revelation that the suc- 
cessful design protective scheme must 
be international in scope. To an ever 
increasing extent, United States manu- 
facturers are banking on individualistic 
design in selling in foreign parts. Con- 
tra-wise,Old World producers sending 
their wares into the American market 
know how to use design as a com- 
petitive weapon. This has always been 
the case in lines such as perfumes and 
certain branches of the textile trade. 
The idea has been spreading since 
France struck the “modernistic’” key- 
note in furniture and other lines. 
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To meet this two-pronged dilemma, 
the Silk Association of America ha 
established a Design Registration Bu 
reau, serving silk manufacturers, con 
verters, and printers. Obviously, thi. 
pioneer private clearing house for de 
signs can be effective only in prevent- 
ing duplications of design in a particu- 
lar trade field and its immediate en- 
virons. But it provides a model which 
may be followed in other industria! 
fields which have, or can provide the 
machinery of cooperation. It has ai- 
ready been suggested that extended 
coverage for designs may be obtained 
by the exchange of design registrations 
among organizations in contiguous 


fields. 


Problems of an Industry 


In evolving their Design Registra- 
tion Bureau, officials of the Silk Asso- 
ciation have proceeded on the theory 
that the majority of cases of so-called 
“piracy” have occurred because manu- 
facturers have had no way of ascer- 
taining whether or not a design was in 
use in the domestic market. In other 
words, the preliminary investigation by 
heads of the silk association indicated 
that there was comparatively little 
brazen copying. Most of the design 
“doubles” that have embarrassed the 
trade were the result of unconscious 
and unintentional duplication. The 
silk association had encountered a cor- 
responding situation, some fifteen years 
ago, with respect to conflicts of trade 
names and brand names. That was 
cured by establishment of the associa- 
tion's trademark registration bureau. 
Naturally, when the overlapping of de- 
signs became epidemic, the organiza- 
tion turned to the proved remedy. 

The chief function of the new re- 
gistration bureau is to determine the 
question of priority of use, as between 
two or more claimants of the same de- 
sign and to award the franchise of 
association recognition and support to 
the first to enter production. In each 
instance, the basis of decision as to 
whether or not a design is a copy or 
a duplicate is the effect produced by 
design on the eye of the ordinary pur- 
chaser-observer. Any doubt as to de- 
sign monopoly may be cleared up by 
consultation of the bureau files before 
the silk manufacturer goes to the ex- 
pense of having rollers engraved, much 
less entering upon the advertising of 
his tentative design. 

Procedure of entry in the register of 
the trade community is simplicity it- 
self. An original drawing of each in- 
dividual design must be sent to the 
bureau accompanied by an application 
on a standard form. Accompanying 
the application must be a check for 

(Continued on page 391) 
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A Two-MILLION MARKET 


ARNE ITA 
——————— 


—IDEALLY 


DIVERSIFIED! 


Thoroughly Covered at 
One Advertising Cost 


HE Indianapolis Radius 

—one of the primary 
markets of the nation—proba- 
bly has no superior in 
America, for its ideally di- 
versified sources of income. 


Here are 2,000,000 intelli- 


The INDIANAPOLIS Radius —— 


gent, progressive people, sup- 
ported in permanent prosper- 
ity by wealth derived from... 
one of the richest agricultural 
regions of the mid-west... 
hundreds of thriving business 
centers and industrial cities 
. rich coal mines, stone 
quarries and timber tracts. 


This compact market lives, 
thinks and buys as a UNIT. 
It is welded together by race, 
language, geography, and ° 
transportation unsurpassed in 
America. And it is further 
knit together by the dominant 
circulation, power and pres- 
tige of ONE great newspaper 
—The Indianapolis NEWS. 


The Indianapolis market is 
easy and economical to cover 
with your advertising. 447 
National Advertisers did it in 
1927 with exclusive schedules 
in The NEWS. 


—=The SN 


INDIANAP 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager. DAN A. CARROLL 


p 110 E. 42nd St., New York. J. E. LUTZ, Tower Bldg., Chieago 
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1 for Sports | for Formal Wear 
and at least one of these should be a 
“Live” Leather Belt that $-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
You would not think of going out on the Of course the same belt will not serve for 
links in a business suit. You think too both .. . Every welliressed man today 


much of your reputation..and your busi- has at least 4 Belt Sets>2 for Business, 
ness suit. Golf calls for special apparel 1 for Sports and 1 for Formal Wear. 


2 for Business 


with its spacial Bele Set. 


via a brisk shower, into your business suit, the body. 
again with its appropriate Belt Set. 


H I 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


An innovation now being shown for the 
After the game you slip out of your golf first time fs the Hickok “Live” Leather 
togs..plus tours, spiked shoes, sports Belt, Belt it “gives” with every movement of 


Acall good stores. 


OK 


New York Chivage Les Angeles 
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GO FOR BUSINESS WEA 
Leather Belt of fell 
lisard grain. 
of = ok 
Buckle... ‘ cane 

“ See complere $4.00 $3.00 


tow 


Set coampler $5.00 


* $3.50 


Torents 


WEEKLY 


A magazine color page for Hickok 
urges the purchase of four belts in- 
stead of one, and indicates the vari- 
ous occasions which call for different 
sets. The multiple-sales idea seems 
to be gaining favor with-manufac- 
turers: makers of automobiles, 
cigars, shoes, and of many other 
products have already made notable 
use of it. 
(Carter Advertising Agency) 
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Cigarette advertising continues to be the 
liveliest in the newspapers. No other copy 
has reflected the keenness of competition so 
plainly as that of the tobacco men. And it 
is doubtful that a footnote, such as used by 
Liggett & Myers, would be thought neces- 


sary in another industry. 


A poster design for the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. 
employs all of the prin- 
ciples of ‘“‘flash selling.” 
The name, the package, 
and the chief products 
made from flour are dis- 
played prominently, 
creating a desire for 
food and _ familiarity 


with the brand. 


(Outdoor Advertising Agency) 


(Newell-Emmett Co.) 


New ease 


in baking 


we sign ows oame to a statement 


Giffereot from signing a contract. yet they satisfy. 


There is no double mesning, 00 ball-cush, 
in aa advertisement, we mean just that, no false note in our statement that Chesterfield 
To us, signing an advertisement is ia no way cigarettes are mild enough for anybody ~and 


Kipctonigers iran 


Mita enough for anybody _ 
fr and yet they Satisfy* 


{ 
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An effective three-plane window 
display for the Save-the-Surface 
Campaign provides for the use of 
an actual can of paint from with- 
in which a wide band of color ex- 
tends to the brush. The name or 
trade-mark of the individual 
manufacturer is imprinted on the 
dark panel at the bottom. 


(Einson-Freeman Co.) 
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Gallery 


Heroic statuary has been used in 
California for outdoor advertising 
purposes for some time, but the 
medium has been confined to local 
advertising. Maxwell House Coffee 
is one of the first nationally sold 
brands to avail itself of this new 
form of display. 
(Hi-Way Sculpture Advertising Corp.) 


Your homes 
©" 18, youd castle« 
Paintand Varnish tw Presepve- ¢ 
ond Beauty 
Punt and Varnish to Beauttit y - 
and Preserve 
et i 
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Portable Typewriter Makers 
Cooperate in Program 


to Teach Children 


“To promote by advertising and pub- 
licity the advantages of portable type- 
writers in the education of children 
in the home,” four portable type- 
writer manufacturers have formed an 
Educational Bureau. 

The companies are the Remington 
Typewriter Company, Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. Frank 
Presbrey Company will direct the cam- 
paign. 

“The deep concentration which the 
young child must give to the mere 
physical act of forming letters and 
words by hand,” executives of the 
bureau pointed out in their announce- 
ment, “is a tremendous barrier to the 
quick transfer of mental impressions 
to paper. 

“Yet only recently have educators 
come to realize the possibilities of the 
typewriter—particularly the portable 
typewriter—in overcoming this barrier. 
The bureau mentions five reasons why 
children learn to write readily on type- 
writers. Among them are: elimina- 
tion of the physical difficulty of form- 
ing letters; once learned the child may 
continue to express himself with the 
same familiar typewriter characters; 
his mind is free of the physical diff- 
culty of writing and can concentrate 
on expression; he is naturally fas- 
cinated by the typewriter, both because 
it is mechanical and because he is by 
nature a picture speller. 

The cooperative campaign will deal 
exclusively with this one educational 
idea. ” 


Boyd Will Leave Curtis; 
Healy Heads Advertising 


William Boyd, advertising director of 
the Curtis Publishing Company for 
thirteen years, has submitted his resig- 
nation, effective some time in the Fall. 
Mr. Boyd will devote his attention to 
personal matters. 

Fred A. Healy, with the Curtis or- 
ganization for a number of years, will 
succeed him. Mr. Healy had been 
manager of the Detroit office until the 
early part of this year when he was 
appointed manager of the New York 
office. 


John J. McKearin, sales manager of 
the Haverhill Gas Light Company, has 
become sales manager of the Lowell 
Gas Light Company. 


Lee J. Eastman 


Eastman and Peters Become 
Packard Vice-Presidents 


Lee J. Eastman, president and general 
manager of the Packard Motor Car 
Company of New York, and H. W. 
Peters, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, have 
just been elected vice-presidents of the 
company. 

Mr. Peters becomes head of distribu- 
tion. In this capacity he succeeds Dr. 
H. H. Hills, vice-president in charge 
of sales, service, export, branch and 
advertising activities for the past nine 
years, who has resigned to retire per- 
manently from commercial life. 

Mr. Eastman will continue as head of 
the New York Packard Company. His 
new duties are for the most part ad- 
visory. 


Westphal Vice-President 
of Grand Union Tea 


O. B. Westphal, until recently vice- 
president and general sales manager 
of the Jewel Tea Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Grand 
Union Company, Brooklyn, and gen- 
eral manager of its Western division, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


George C. Hubbs, assistant sales 
manager of Dodge Brothers, Inc., and 
more recently assistant to the president 
in charge of sales of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, has be- 
come vice-president of the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Company, Cleve- 
land. 


Candy Manufacturers Plan 
a National Observance 
for “Sweetest Day” 


Food and health value of candy wil! 
be emphasized in the new campaign 
of the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, to start in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, October 27, under the 
direction of the John H. Dunham 
Advertising Agency, now handling the 
account. 

The Post campaign will be supple- 
mented by advertisements by local 
confectioners in newspapers in various 
cities. Mats and electrotypes are fur- 
nished free to dealers. 

Newspapers also will run advertise- 
ments to be released by Candy Week 
and Sweetest Day committees in more 
than 200 cities for observance of the 


- week, October 6-13, and of the day, 


October 13. 

The association employs five field 
directors to aid dealers in their sales 
promotion plans. C. S. Clark, edu- 
cational director of the association, 
will have visited nearly 100 cities with 
field representatives by October 1. 

In a bulletin to dealers the associa- 
tion urges emphasis on Sweetest Day 
as “‘an opportunity to spread the gos- 
pel of happiness and good cheer by 
contributing of their product to 
orphans, crippled, aged, shut-ins and 
worthy institutions.” 


Midland Steel Products 
Promotes H. F. Kulas 


Howard F. Kulas has been appointed 
vice-president with supervision of sales 
of the Midland Steel Products Com- 
pany. Mr. Kulas has been secretary 
of the company in charge of produc- 
tion and manufacturing of the Cleve- 
land division since its formation in 
1923. 

He will be assisted by J. E. Maloney, 
who succeeds W. G. Langdon, recently 
resigned, as general sales manager. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
Plans Fall Campaign 


Thirty-five radio stations, carrying a 
domestic science program with recipes 
and culinary hints for women, are in- 
cluded in this year’s advertising cam- 
paign of the American Cranberry 
Exchange, plans for which are now 
being made. Starting September 21 
about 100 newspapers will be used. 


The Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
have appointed the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Home 


Newspap ~ 


ACTS about newspapers most 
important to space buyers fre- 
quently are the least tangible. 


Statistics are helpful, but they 
often fail to reveal the character of 
a newspaper. For instance, how can 
you pick out a ‘‘home”’ newspaper 
from a maze of circulation and line- 
age totals? 


And when a newspaper stoutly 
claims it is the home newspaper in 
its community, how does it prove 
the statement? 


Take the Globe, the ‘‘home news- 
paper”’ in Boston. 


This one newspaper, alone of the three 
carrying most of the advertising, holds 
practically all its readers on Sunday in 
Metropolitan Boston. The second paper 
loses a third of its readers; the other loses 
two-thirds. And Sunday circulation is 
home circulation. 


Boston merchants, whose business de- 
pends on reaching the homes, place more 
advertising in the Sunday and daily 
Globe than in any other newspaper. In 
department store advertising alone the 
Globe carries more than the next three 
papers combined on Sunday and leads 
by 45% seven days a week. Department 
stores, of all merchants, depend chiefly on 
the home market. 

v ry rT 
The Globe leads also in four of the five 
major classifications which include 63% 
of all display advertising in Boston. And 
the four classifications in which the Globe 
leads find their greatest potential market 
in homes, 
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Of course the basic reason for the Globe’s 
dominant home coverage is its editorial 
policy. 

It specializes in local news and home 
features. The Globe has a larger staff and 
prints more local and suburban news than 
any other Boston paper. Its Household 
Department, established thirty-four years 
ago as the first “‘women’s page”’ in America, 
is a recognized institution in Boston 
homes. School news is given thorough 
attention. The Globe’s sport page is one 
of the very best—especially in the featur- 
ing of local and sectional sport news. 


ry 7 7 


HUS every fact about the Globe— 

advertising, circulation, editorial— 
points to the home. It is emphatically 
the home newspaper of Boston. 


And Metropolitan Boston is predomi- 
nantly a city of homes—homes exception- 
ally high in per capita wealth. The aver- 
age Boston home has $9,000 to spend. 
This average is fourth highest in the 
United States. 

National advertisers cannot cover 


this extremely rich Boston home 
market without the Globe. 


We have prepared a booklet of inter- 
esting, valuable facts on ‘‘ Boston—4th 
Market.” It will be sent free to any re- 
sponsible sales or advertising executive. 
Use the coupon. 


ihe Boston Globe 


Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages 
$9,000; saving deposits, $2,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is 
within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall. From this area 
Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their business. 
Here the Globe is definitely 
the home newspaper, as 
proved by circulation and 
advertising. 

It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 

It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
in the four major display 
classifications which find their 
greatest market in the home, 
including automobile adver- 
tising, the Globe also enjoys a 
substantial lead. 


BOSTON GLOBE, Department A-2 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of your booklet 
**Boston—4th Market.”’ 


Address... 
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City... _.... State_ 
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Entire Rubber Industry Mobilizes in 
$415,000 Institute Campaign 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


In less than a month the rubber in- 
dustry has been mobilized in a $415,- 
000 advertising and merchandising 
campaign. 

Decision to launch the campaign, 
guaranteeing against defects all tires 
made by companies in the Rubber In- 
stitute, Inc., was reached at a meeting 
of the 44 member companies in Akron 
July 27. At that time the Erickson 
Company, New York City, was ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising and 
Suggestions approved as to the type 
of copy and the general features of 
the campaign. 

On Thursday and Saturday of this 
week—just three weeks later—full- 
and half-page advertisements appeared 
in 440 newspapers in 410 cities an- 
nouncing the conditions and the pur- 
pose of the Institute’s “warranty,” 
and reproductions of the advertise- 
ment and of the warranty itself were 
sent to 125,000 dealers throughout 
the land. Business paper advertising 
is already being run. And general 
magazine and farm paper advertising 
will follow. 

The Rubber Institute itself was es- 
tablished hardly more than two 
months ago, with Lincoln C. Andrews 
as director general. 

It was formed by companies producing 
95 per cent of the tires in the country 
to standardize trade practices in the 
industry and to protect the consumer 
against defective tires and extravagant 
mileage claims. 

The whole aim of the Institute is ex- 
pressed in the warranty, which, it is 
expected, almost every legitimate tire 
dealer in the country will display and 
refer to in selling. “It is the purpose 
of this warranty,” General Andrews 
said, “to assure the buyer a quality 
product capable of _ satisfactory 
performance, the responsibility for 
which the manufacturer of the tire 
hereby assumes.” 

“It is uneconomic,” he explained, ‘‘to 
guarantee the service of any tire in 
terms of time or miles when one has 
no control over the conduct of the 
driver who uses it.” Under the new 
plan, therefore, ‘adjustments will be 
restricted to defective tires only, and 
replacements will be based on reason- 
able expectancy and without any 
limitations regarding time and mile- 
age. This is better protection to the 
individual user than any definite mile- 


age guarantee that could be written.” 
Under the direction of the Institute’s 
Sales Committee, Justin R. Weddell 
of the Erickson Company is handling 
the campaign. The committee com- 
prises L. C. Rockhill, Miller Rubber 
Company, chairman; L. E. McQueen, 
Goodrich Tire & Rubber Company; 
R. S. Wilson, Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany; L. R. Jackson, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, and Harry Post, 
Seiberling Rubber Company. 

In all, Mr. Weddell said, three news- 


paper advertisements will appear. The 
second of the series will run next 
week and the third the week. follow- 
ing. All are editorial in style, with- 
out illustrations. 

Identical copy, except for special men- 
tion of the Institute and its purposes, 
is to appear in the Saturday Evening 
Post, September 15 and 29 and Oc- 
tober 20. 

Capper’s Farmer and the Country 
Gentleman will carry the national 
farm paper campaign, which will be 
exactly identical with the series in the 
Post, in their issues of October, 
November and December. Thirteen 
state farm papers will repeat the news- 
paper copy. 

Probably the most important feature 
of the campaign, however, is the care 
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taken to inform the trade of the new 
warranty. Trade papers in both the 
rubber and automotive fields are being 
employed. ‘These advertisements ap- 
pear in a double spread—the first page 
reproducing the revised warranty; the 
second, one of the newspaper adver- 
tisements on a smaller scale. The 
text informs the dealer that copies of 
the warranty and newspaper advertise- 
ments are being mailed him for store 
and window display. 

Last week all tire manufacturers sub- 
scribing to the campaign were fur- 
nished with a quantity of proofs of 
the first advertisement. They, in turn, 
delivered them to their branches and 
salesmen with instructions to advise 
dealers of the campaign prior to the 
appearance of the first advertisement 
this week. Salesmen arranged with 
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manufacture bearing our name 
and serial number is warranted 
by us against defeets in material 
and workmanship during the life 
of the fire to the extent that ifany 
tire fails because of such defect, 
we will either repair the tire ox 
make a reasonable allowance 
ou the purchase of anew tire.” 
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dealers for immediate display of the 
warranty hangers and enlarged news- 
paper proofs. 

The warranty is 25 by 38 inches in 
size. In the week beginning last 
Thursday the Institute is mailing 125,- 
000 of them to dealers. The 250,000 
pieces of mail (including the first 
newspaper advertisements) are expect: 
ed to fill 9,000 sacks and nine mail 
cars at Akron, where the printing and 
mailing is handled. 

Immediately after the first mailing a 
second, to the same dealers, will carry 
proofs of the second and third news- 
paper advertisements. 

Window hangers and newspaper re- 
productions for manufacturers and 
their branches will add 30,000 to the 
total quantity distributed. 
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The “Barker” sells an IDEA and a THRILL 


The crowds that jam the side-show come to buy no 
merchandise. Their admission tickets buy only an 
idea in the form of a spectacle. Baseball games, horse 


races, theatres, trips to Europe—are 
also ideas that people gladly buy. 

The crowds that overflow the stands 
or pack the rails of the tourist steamers 
are living testimony to the statement 
that the dollars spent on ideas have 
doubled in the last ten years. 

But the dollars spent on mer- 
chandise have not doubled. 

Too many business men offer their 
merchandise with no more appeal to 
the imaginationthan the peanut vendor 
offers. 


Too few business men wrap their merchandise in 
ideas and use printed mailing pieces that will prod 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Printers, and Buyers of Printing 


A number of books dealing with the use of 
direct advertising and printed pieces have 
been prepared by S. D. Warren Company. 
Any of these books that you require may be 
obtained without cost through your printer. 
Write to him asking that you be put on the 
regular mailing list for them. Or write to 
S Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


This mark is used by many cood printers to 

identify productions on Warren’s papers. These 

papers are tested for qualities required in print- 
ing, folding and binding. 


old customers and tempt new trade. 
conceptions have you about your business, your 
policies, your merchandise? 


What new 


No idea ever took shape in the 
brain of man that cannot be conveyed 
to another man in words and pictures, 
if printed on good paper. And there 
is no printed idea in the form of a 
booklet or catalog that the postman 
will not deliver to any address in any 
city on any day you select. 

You might, without exaggeration, 
carry this thought even further. If 
the literature about you and your 
business 7s well printed on attractive 
paper, men and women are glad to 


receive it, interested in reading it, ... willing to point 
their dollars your way. 


A Vendor cries only an Article and a Price 


Rocurn 
IDB 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS { better paper — better printing |. 
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Traveling Salesmen Re-elect Sears; 
to Raise $3,000,000 for ““Home”’ 


Formal launching of a campaign for 
$3,000,000 for a Salesmen’s National 
Home at Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, where a site is already available, 
took place at the annual meeting of 
the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York last week. 
The 400 members present unani- 
mously re-elected Seymour N. Sears, 
of the Hardware Boosters’ Associa- 
tion, as president of the council. 
Other officers are Herbert L. Scham- 
berg, Far Western Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Myron Elbe, Associated Millin- 
ery Men, Al Goldstuker, Southern 
Travelers’ Association and Sidney 
Cahen, National Board of Tobacco 
Salesmen’s Association, _vice-presi- 
dents, Robert B. Smith, Boot & Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, treasurer, and 
Sol Wolerstein, Garment Salesmen’s 
Association, secretary. 

Emphasizing the slogan, “Home By 
Christmas,” 100 salesmen are being 
employed by the National Traveling 
Salesmen’s Foundation, New York, 
in charge of the work, to organize the 
working forces throughout the coun- 
try. 

The home, to be built on a tract of 
1,000 acres left by the late J. C. Tise, 
who also bequeathed $100,000 in 
cash, will be used in the interests of 
aged, indigent and infirm salesmen. 
John H. Love, former traveling sales- 
man, and now treasurer of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 
In a recent tetter to Mr. Love, Herbert 
Hoover endorsed the gift and the 
council’s plans to use it, and predicted 
that the additional funds necessary 
would soon become available. 

Mr. Sears reported progress in the 
council’s efforts to reduce the 10- and 
in some cases 15-cent toll for local 
phone calls charged by many hotels. 
He also described the efforts of the 
council to reduce the Pullman sur- 
charge, and predicted that a bill pro- 
viding for the reduction which the 
Council had succeeded in introducing 
into the Senate, would be passed next 
winter. 

Aaron Sapiro, lawyer, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the meeting held in 
New York last week. 


The Creston, Iowa, Daily Advertiser, 
has appointed the Devine-Wallis 
Corporation, New York and Chicago, 
as its national advertising representa- 
tive. 


Seymour N. Sears 


Advertising Groups Plan 
Annual Conventions 


Dates and places for conventions of 
ten organizations affiliated with the 
International Advertising Association 
were announced by the Association 
this week. They are: 

Association of German Advertising 
Men, Dusseldorf, September 17-19; 


Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
Utica, September 17-19; 

National Publishers’ Association, 
Shawnee - on - Delaware, September 
18-19; 


Directory and Reference Media, At- 
lantic City, September 24-26; 
Advertising Specialty Association, 
Chicago, October 1-4; 

First District, Hartford, October 7-8; 
American Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, October 11-13; 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Philadelphia, October 17-18; 

Tenth District, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
October 21-23; 

Advertising Association of Great 
Britain, Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 15- 
19, 1929. 

Schedules for the conventions of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers were announced last 
week as Washington, November 14 
and 15, for the former, and Atlantic 
City, October 29-31, for the A. N. A. 
meeting. 


Douglas Fir Manufacturers 
Plan Group Advertising 
and Research Campaign 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Institute 
has been formed at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, “to increase the use of Doug- 
las Fir Plywood by cooperative adver- 
tising’; to “establish and maintain 
lawful trade customs and protect 
members of the industry; collect and 
disseminate statistics concerning Doug- 
las fir; to establish uniform standards 
for products and important methods 
of manufacture and to provide archi- 
tects, dealers and builders with an 
organized and always available guar- 
antee of quality.” 

A program of advertising designed 
to educate dealers, contractors and 
builders, manufacturers and consum- 
ers, is now being outlined. A research 
laboratory will soon be organized. An 
official inspection service has been 
started, and the standard grading 
rules are already in effect. 

“The association will not either 
directly or indirectly regulate or con- 
trol the prices, output, purchase or 
sale of plywood,” Phil Garland, of 
the Tacoma Veneer Company, presi- 
dent of the institute, pointed out. 
‘The individual members are free to 
follow their own methods and plans 
in the marketing and merchandising 
of their product.” 

Other officers are Ed. Westman, 
Washington Veneer Company, Olym- 
pia, vice-president; K. W. Steinhardt, 
Elliott Bay Mill Company, Seattle, 
treasurer, and William L. Rawn, Ta- 
coma, secretary. 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
Starts to Advertise 


Metropolitan newspapers are being 
used in an advertising campaign by 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, to attract 
manufacturers there. The campaign 
directed by Metropolitan Advertising 
Company will continue until Novem- 
ber—the space increasing as it pro- 
gresses. After November a national 
campaign will be undertaken. 


George A. Luke, formerly connected 
with the Educational Buyer, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the Monte Lit- 
tle Company, advertising, of Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 

Advertising for the California Cotton 
Mills Company, Oakland, California, 
will be directed by K. L. Hamman 
Advertising, Inc., of San Francisco. A 
Pacific Coast campaign will be fol- 
lowed by a campaign in national 
magazines. 
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Edward R. Parker 


Parker Directs Sales 
for Stutz Company 


Edward R. Parker has joined the Stutz 
‘ Motor Car Company as general sales 
manager. Mr. Parker has been with 
the automobile industry since 1910— 
most recently as distributor ror the 
Willys-Overland Company at Atlanta. 
The position of general sales manager 
had not previously been filled since 
the time of the reorganization of the 
Stutz Company—these duties having 
been taken care of by E. S. Gorrell, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


Michigan Furniture Papers 
Appoint New Editors 


K. C. Knapp, formerly associate 
editor of Furniture Record, has 
become editor-in-chief, succeeding 
Eagle Freshwater. Miss Verena 


Moran has left the Grand Rapids 
Herald to become assistant editor of 
Furniture Record. Mr. Freshwater is 
now with Showers Brothers Company, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

A. C. Saunders, formerly with the 
Commercial Tribune and the En- 
guirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
made editor-in-chief of Furniture 
Manufacturer, succeeding W. V. Mor- 
row. 


Effective September 1, the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
will be known as the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. 
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Dry Goods Wholesalers 
Study Distribution Costs 
in New Program 


Alvin E. Dodd, director general of 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
has just announced the scheduled 
activities of the institute’s plans for a 
study of sales and distribution costs. 
The board of directors has recom- 
mended that the first studies be made 
on (1) inventory control, (2) budgets, 
and (3) terms, discounts and datings. 
At the present time a detailed analysis 
of the records of one typical establish- 
ment is being made in order to de- 
termine: profitable and unprofitable 
territory, minimum volume of profit- 
able orders, profitableness of lines 
carried, cost of distributing specitic 
classes of merchandise and proportion- 
ate expense or short and long profit 
lines. 

The institute plans to assemble facts 
on new merchandising methods and 
to supply information on which 
wholesalers may assist retail customers 
in practical merchandising—in buying 
and selling profitably. 

It has been recommended that the in- 
stitute appoint a board to deal with 
trade relations, and study wasteful 
practices which have crept into the in- 
dus'ry. These wasteful practices, such 
as violation of stated selling policies, 
unjustified return of merchandise, de- 
manding or permitting unearned cash 
discounts, substitution of merchandise, 
excess shipments, disregard of ship- 
ping instructions, misrepresentation of 
merchandise by salesmen and unrea- 
sonable demands for concessions will 
be dealt with by the board when ap- 
pointed. It will cooperate with a 
similar committee appointed by the 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Capper, Harman, Slocum 
Merge Farm Papers 


Capper, Harman, Slocum, Inc., has 
been formed to provide for the merg- 
ing of the Eastern publications of 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. 
The Ohio Farmer of Cleveland will 
be merged with the Ohio Stockman- 
Farmer, owned by the T. D. Harman 
Publishing Company; the Michigan 
Farmer of Detroit with the Michigan 
Business Farmer of Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, owned by George M. 
Slocum; and the Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Philadelphia, with the Pennsylvania 
Stockman-Farmer of the Harman Pub- 
lishing Company. The combined cir- 
culation, according to Marco Morrow 
of Topeka, Kansas, representing Sen- 
ator Capper, will be a half-million 
weekly. 


H. W. Foulds 


Foulds Now Vice-President 


of Servel Sales, Inc. 


H. W. Foulds, general sales manager, 
has been elected vice-president of 
Servel Sales, Inc., subsidiary of Servel, 
Inc., for the distribution of Servel and 
Electrolux automatic refrigerators. 
Mr. Foulds joined Servel, Inc., two 
years ago as special representative and 
head of advertising. Later he became 
export manager and the assistant to the 
president. With the reorganization of 
the company, last January, he was ap- 
pointed general sales manager. 

Mr. Foulds will announce his succes- 
sor in a few days. 


Forhan to Start Campaign 
in 200 Newspapers 


A national newspaper campaign in 
200 newspapers is being prepared for 
the Forhan Company, New York, 
dentifrices, to start about the middle 
of September. Black and white space 
will be used and rotogravure discon- 
tinued. The 1929 magazine schedule 
will be made up after Labor Day. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, is 
directing. 


Horace G. Cleveland, former vice- 
president, and Donald S. Shaw, for- 
mer account executive of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & »Company, New York 
agency, have estabtished the advertis- 
ing agency of Cleveland & Shaw at 
50 East Forty-second street, there. 
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Paint Industry Will Conduct 
National Sales Training School — 


To enable dealers to get better results 
from the advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities of the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign, the paint and varnish 
industry has just undertaken a nation- 
wide survey of selling methods being 
used in all its branches. As a result 
of the survey, the Save the Surface 
Campaign will establish a sales train- 
ing course, to be available to all per- 
sons engaged in selling activities in 
the industry. 

The work is under the direction of 
Horace S. Felton, vice-president in 
charge of advertising and sales of 
Felton-Sibley Company, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Trade and Sales Pro- 
motion Committee of the Campaign. 
The survey, Mr. Felton said, will 
probably be completed by the end of 
this year. 

Trained investigators are now in the 
field gathering data to be used in the 
development of sound sales procedure. 
The survey will include studies of 
present selling methods; of the most 
productive merchandising ideas—to- 
gether with information from sales 
and technical executives and the view- 
point of typical customers. 

In the first phase of the work trained 
shoppers are calling, as typical cus- 
tomers, on all types of retail es- 
tablishments which handle paints and 
varnishes, and are turning in reports 
of what retail salesmen say and do, 
how they answer typical questions, 
how they advise customers, and how 
they try to close sales. These same 
shoppers will also be in touch with 
master painters, also as typical cus- 
tomers, and will turn in reports on 
how master painters advise regarding 
jobs, how they draw up and submit 
estimates and proposals, how they 
close sales, etc. This part of the in- 
vestigation will give an accurate pic- 
ture of present-day selling methods 
with all their good and bad features. 
In the second phase the investigators 
will interview representative retailers 
who are making satisfactory profits, 
and will get from them ideas and 
methods which are helping them to 
build their business. 

The fourth phase will be concerned 
with the motives which govern buying. 
An endeavor will be made to learn 
what help customers expect from their 
dealers and master painters. 

Out of this survey will be built three 
courses in selling paints and varnishes 
—one for dealers and their sales 
clerks; one for master painters; and a 


third for salesmen representing manu- 
facturing and wholesaling concerns. 
The course for retail dealers and sales- 
men will take up such questions as 
how to direct the attention of cus- 
tomers to paints and varnishes; how 
to talk interestingly about those prod- 
ucts in terms of the results they 
produce for customers; how to advise 
customers regarding the products 


Horace S. Felton 


themselves, their uses and their ap- 
plication; how to use displays and 
dealer helps so as to make it easy for 
customers to buy; how to answer all 
the typical questions that customers 
bring up, and how to forestall and 
meet objections that arise in the course 
of ordinary sales; how to handle vari- 
ous types of customers and establish 
the right relations with them; and, 
lastly, how to reach out for the large 
potential market for paints and var- 
nishes which is not being reached to- 
day. 

The course for master painters will 
take up: understanding the customer’s 
viewpoint and getting all facts re- 
garding paint jobs; how to advise 
customers regarding colors, designs, 
treatment of surfaces and other impor- 
tant factors essential in working out 
proper schemes of decoration; how to 
draw up and submit proposals, and 
how to sell estimates on the basis of 


service and value instead of on the 
basis of price; how to deal with com- 
petitive under-bidding, and other dif- 
ficulties that arise in the course of 
sales; how to build up and use sales 
equipment; how to handle various 
types of customers; and how to build 
up trade and reach out for new busi- 
ness. 


The course for salesmen of wholesale 
concerns will be designed primarily to 
assist salesmen in their work with 
dealers and master painters. It will 
contain summaries of both the course 
for retailers and master painters, and 
will show wholesale salesmen how 
they can use this information in their 
contacts with these two groups. It 
will take up, in addition, such ques- 
tions as advising dealers regarding 
paint products and methods of selling 
them, display and the use of dealer 
helps, and the most effective sales pro- 
cedure. It will also show such sales- 
men how to build up their relations 
with dealers and master painters on 
the most satisfactory basis, and how to 
hold and increase their own volume of 
business. 


Each course will cover three or four 
months. In connection with it there. 
will be a series of text-books, built on 
the survey and dealing with the daily 
sales problems of the group for which 
it is intended. With each book will 
be sales cases presenting actual situa- 
tions in connection with which written 
answers will be sent to and reviewed 
by a competent staff and returned with 
comments and suggestions. Sales 
meetings in connection with courses 
will be conducted wherever three or 
more men are enrolled. In many 
cases these meetings will be conducted 
by individual retail dealers, master 
painters, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers in their own organizations; in 
many cases they will be organized by 
local dealers’ associations, local master 
painters’ associations, and local paint 
clubs. In all cases, however, carefully 
prepared manuals containing full in- 
structions and suggestions for con- 
ducting the meetings will be furnished 
to the local leaders. 


All the courses will be organized and 
conducted under the auspices and 
direction of the Save the Surface 
Campaign. The cost of making the 
survey and of organizing and prepar- 
ing the sales training courses is being 
underwritten, through the Save the 
Surface Campaign, by leading paint 
and varnish manufacturers. As a re- 
sult of this support and cooperation, 
the cost to dealers and other retail 
clerks will be $12 per enrolment; to 
master painters, $25; and for manufac- 
turers’ representatives and wholesale 
salesmen, $25. 
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Dallas is the center of the 
most prosperous region in 
the Southwest. 


UP THE LIST OF CITIES 


In 1920 Dallas was the 42nd American 
city. By 1925 she was estimated to be 
35th. By 1930 she will have moved 
up several more notches. 


A half-million-dollar investment in 
nation - wide advertising is Dallas’ 
latest bid for greater progress. 


Today Dallas is one of America’s 
greatest agricultural and wholesale 


centers. Industries are coming. Asa 
market for your goods this city and 
its territory approach the ideal. 
These papers will gladly furnish detailed in- 
formation of any kind. New booklets on 


Dallas are ready—write us or the Chamber 
of Commerce 


The DALLAS MORNING NEws 
The DALLAS JOURNAL 


The JOHN BUDD COMPANY, Representatives 
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(Continued from page 358) 


The Accusing Forefinger Appeal 
makes use of the second person. Its 
accusations are directed specifically at 
you. Few words are minced about 
this type of copy. It is to the point, 
without subterfuge, as “Are You a 
Slave to Aching Feet?” This is the 
bold headline in one of Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot-Comfort Week advertisements. 
It accompanies the photograph of a 
woman writhing in agony as she re- 
moves her shoe and rubs her foot. 
Another Scholl advertisement asks, 
“Why Have Aching Feet?” There is 
no really satisfactory answer, is there, 
to that? 

“Your Mistakes in English Stand 
Out!” is the message emblazoned by 
the Sherwin Cody School of English. 
“Don’t look tired in the morning— 
it’s so easy to avoid it,” advise the 
advertisers of Fougere Royale after- 
shaving lotion, as their advertisement 
shows the pictures of two faces, one 
bright and smiling, the other wan and 
haggard. Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant likewise employs the before- 
and-after motif in photographs. At 
thirty its character looked like forty, 
at forty, after he took advantage of 
‘the Refreshant, he looked like thirty. 
“You don’t need to have a poor com- 
plexion,” states a Sal Hepatic adver- 
tisement unequivocally, evidently di- 
recting this statement to the forlorn- 
looking girl whose picture appears at 
the top of the copy. 


Misery and Heartbreaks! 


One of the earliest and most suc- 
cessful of all Wallflower copy appeals 
is the Dramatic Incident type. This 
is the style Listerine made famous in 
its first Halitosis advertisements. After 
experimenting with other appeals, 
recent Listerine copy is returning to 
the old reliable down-at-the-mouth 
illustrations, which seems to be proof 
of its effectiveness. 

The Dramatic Incident Appeal tells 
a story. Usually it is a pathetic story 
of misery and heartbreaks, as, for 
example, these touches of drama: 

“Alone in a crowd. Conscious of 
something wrong, Ethel moved aside 
from the group of young people on 
the beach; she had expected such a 
jolly time; now she wished she hadn't 
come.” Ethel’s trouble was super- 
fluous hair, a condition easily cor- 
rected through the use of Del-A- 
Tone. 

“Now she is gay, fascinating! 
Women marveled—men were in- 
trigued. Overnight the pale calla- 


lily had turned flaming peony !’’— 


Djer-Kiss. 

“His manners . . . perfect—but his 
skin?g—er ... well...” <A gentle- 
man—down to his fingertips . . . so 


she thought until his face came close 
to her eyes. Then she saw the gray 
skin-tone that pore-dirt always gives.” 
—Pompeian Massage Cream. 
“Something was tragically wrong! 
No wonder people whispered and 
stared! Hair that won't stay in place 


_ will make anyone disagreeably con- 


spicuous.”—Glo-Co. 
“Never invited because of this!” 
“No romance because of  this;” 


* “Don’t fool yourself: Make yourself 
“welcome.” —Halitosis. 


“Never dreams that he offends;” 


~“A good dancer but—;’” “Why does 


she turn away?’—Lifebuoy soap, 
which makes capital of: “‘that perspira- 
tion odor.” 


Advertising and Matrimony 


“Tears came into her eyes when I 
told her what they had said... so I 
talked to her as gently as I could and 
suggested Spic.” 

‘hese are just a few of the little 
dramatic incidents which fill the 
magazines and newspapers. They are 
even spreading into the mails and are 
seen on posters. Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrapbook is advertised with a piece 
of direct mail matter containing the 
usual human-interest photograph at 
the top and a familiar headline, “He 
held the spotlight by sheer cleverness 
—everything he said was interesting.” 
The Paris Garter advertisement show- 
ing a garterless young man, who 
didn’t know that his girl wouldn't 
accept him because his socks dangled 
down around his ankles, is now being 
reproduced on twenty-four sheet pos- 
ters. “He wondered why she always 
said, ‘No.’” 

All of which brings us to the How- 
to-be-Happy-Though-Married Appeal. 
It is discouraging to reflect that this 
movement toward calling a spade a 
spade in advertising has at last in- 
vaded the sanctity of matrimony. 
Only a few years ago most advertisers 
stopped with the courtship period. 
They told young men and young 
women how to grab off brides and 
husbands, but that was far enough. 
Now they are explaining methods of 
keeping them. The next step, I sup- 
pose, will be scenes in the divorce 
courts showing how it all happened. 
“I divorced him because he didn’t 
smoke Lucky- Strikes!” the ex-wife 


will be saying. And incidentally, with 
all their other far-fetched advertising 
ideas, it's a wonder the cigarette 
people haven’t jumped in on this 
Wallflower copy long before this! 

Here are some of the things hus- 
bands are hearing about insuring their 
wives affections, and vice versa: 

“Are you playing fair with your 
wife? ‘I adored my wife, yet I was 
cruel to her,’ By a Business Man’”— 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

“To those who are married—sus- 
pect yourself first! You can’t be wel- 
come when you have halitosis.’”-—List- 
erine. 

“You didn’t say a single word all 
evening.” — Elbert Hubbard Note 
Book. 


The Threatening Name 


“You always want to leave.”— 
—Lysol. Also, “This morning, at 
many a breakfast, a scene like this 
occurred.” 

“Do you shrink from that first 
critical look of your husband’s 
friend,” or ‘Do his eyes betray secret 
thoughts about your figure that his 
tongue would never express.”—I. 
Newman and Sons, Inc., makers of 
the P. N. Practical Front Corset and 
publishers of the fascinating booklet, 
“The Joy of Looking Slim.” 

“Janet wondered . . . were all mar- 
tiages this way?’’—Feen-a-mint. 

What effect this type of advertising 
will have on the yearly divorce rate 
will be watched with eager eyes 
by advertisers who have something 
they think might also have a bearing 
on connubial. bliss. 

Then, there are all. the new words 
which have been ‘coined ‘to impress 
people with the seriousness of minor 
afflictions. Just as doctors and den- 
tists learned long ago to call insignifi- 
cant maladies by terribly high-sound- 
ing and threatening names, so adver- 
tisers shun such words as bad breath, 
infected gums, nervousness, and coin 
something vastly better. ‘Halitosis’ 
has already been commented on pass- 
ingly, although even that was un- 
necessary in view of the general 
acceptance of the term. Two years 
ago the producers of Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream commenced calling black- 
heads ‘“Comedones,” a word calcu- 
lated to make little children lie awake 
nights whimpering. 

“Science,” according to the manu- 
facturers of Notox, “calls gray hair 
a disease and names it ‘Canities.’” 
The orange and lemon interests coined 
the word “Acidosis” to describe the 
condition of people who didn’t eat or 
drink enough oranges and lemons. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has chosen the word 
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GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
Nev York 


August 8th, 1928. 


Mr. J. B. Keeney, Mgr., 
Qualitative Analysis of Media, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Keeney: 


The Qualitative Analysis of Media binder 
containing initial surveys of leading newspapors has 
been received. 


You are to be congratulated on this 
original survey idea - one of the few new ideas 
that has been developed in the advertising field in 
the past few years. 


We compliment you on the thoroughness with 
which you devised this plan and the manner in which 
it is presented. This service will be in constrnt 
use here because it will enable us to obtain quickly 
information which, if gotten from other sources, could 
not be had literally for days, and it is particularly 
valuable to space buyers and other agency executived 
interested in knowing the make-up of newspapers. 


If later you should extend this service to 
include general publications and the trade press, 
kindly notify us. * 


Yours very truly, 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Secretary. 
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“Dyskinesia” as vastly preferable to 
constipation. ‘‘Cachexia,’ according 
to the Northwestern Yeast Company, 
means “run-down condition,’ and a 
victim of cachexia is supposed to be 
only half there, a condition which is 
heightened by photographs of the 
victims’ faces cut squarely in the 
middle. 

Thus the Wallflower Period con- 
tinues its staggering course. How 
long it will continue only Providence 
can tell, for certainly it is a contagious 
disease sweeping like wildfire over 
the advertising pages. But it does 
seem to have reached the advanced 
stages, and it is encouraging to con- 
sider that, with the advertisers them- 
selves beginning to satirize it, pos- 
sibly it is about to enter its declining 
years. 


Shipping Board Announces 
Window Display Winners 
in National Contest 


The United States Shipping Board 
has just amnounced winners in a 
three-month nation-wide window dis- 
play contest to stimulate travel abroad 
by Americans in American-owned 
ships. 

Five hundred photographs, selected 
from 1,179 entrants, were judged by 
advertising men following a luncheon 
in New York, tendered by General 
A. C. Dalton, president of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation. The displays 
were in three groups, divided accord- 
ing to population of the cities in 
which the stores were located. Win- 
ners of first and second prizes, respec- 
tively, in first, second and _ third 
classes, were: 

J. S. McComb of Thomas Kilpatrick 
& Company of Omaha; Clement 
Kieffer, Jr., of the Kleinhans Com- 
pany of Buffalo; L. L. Wilkins of 
Kerr Dry Goods Company of Okla- 
homa City: M. H. Luber of the 
Killian Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; J. G. Geelmuydeg of the Lintz 
Dry Goods Company of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, and C. Walter Jolinson of 
_—/, Ives Company of Orlando, 
Fla. 

The first prize in each class is a 
first-class round-trip passage from 
New York to any European ports of 
call of the United States Lines to be 
taken between September 15 and De- 
cember 31, 1928, on any ship of the 
United States Lines. 


GroRGE B. HENDRICK, formerly a 
director of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, has been appointed manag- 
ing director in charge of sales of the 
Footwear Guild, Inc. 
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Paul J. Campbell 


Campbell Appointed Head 
of U. S. Quinby Sales 


Paul J. Campbell, sales manager of 
the New York plant of the Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Company, recently made 
a unit of Baker Associated Companies, 
Inc., a division of the Postum Com- 
pany, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the W. S. Quinby Com- 
pany of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, effective next Mon- 
day. The Quinby Company produces 
LaTouraine coffee and tea. 

Mr. Campbell succeeds J. A. Taylor, 
who is now director of marketing for 


the Quinby Company. 


I. A. A. Board of Governors 
Will Meet September 13 


The newly constituted board of gov- 
ernors of the International Advertising 
Association will hold its first meeting 
in New York, September 13 and 14. 
The election of a chairman for this 
year and the choice of a convention 
city will be chief among the business 
matters to be discussed. 

Three cities are contending for the 
convention—Minneapolis, Miami and 
Berlin. Walter A. Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, is men- 
tioned as the probable chairman for 
the organization. 


S. S. Windrow has been appointed 
European sales manager of the Delco- 
Light Company covering the territory 
of Northern Africa. He will estab- 
lish his headquarters at Paris about 
September 15. 
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Thomas F. Logan Dies 
After Brief Illness 
in New York Home 


Thomas Francis Logan, president sf 
the advertising agency of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, died last week at 
his summer home at Ardsley-on-Hud- 
son, New York, after a brief illness, 
in his forty-seventh year. He was 
buried last Saturday in Chicago. 
Born and educated in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Logan became a member of the 
editorial staff of the Philadelphia /»- 
guirer, and later was Washington 
correspondent for that newspaper for 
ten years. That position brought him 
into close contact with presidents, cab- 
inet officers and public leaders of both 
political parties, and his advice in both 
political and business affairs was 
sought by prominent men. While in 
Washington he also represented 
American Economist, Leslie’s Weekly 
and Manufacturers’ Record. 

Mr. Logan served as vice-chairman 
of the Welfare Committee of the 
Council of National Defense during 
the World War and went to Paris as 
Special Shipping Commissioner for 
United States in 1918-19, with Herbert 
Hoover, then food administrator, and 
Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
shipping board. 

Mr. Logan organized the advertising 
firm of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., in 
New York, in 1919. In June, 1926, 
he and Albert D. Lasker of Chicago, 
former chairman of the United States 


Shipping Board, effected a merger of | 


the Logan firm and Lord & Thomas 
advertising agency, of which Mr. Las- 
ker was president. Mr. Logan became 
president and Mr. Lasker chairman of 
the consolidated firm of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan. 

Thomas F. Logan, his associates said, 
had no personal achievement. What- 
ever he did was in behalf of his 
clients. 

He was essentially an executive and 
an organization builder, and it was to 
this end that he used his wide personal 
knowledge of human reaction. 


Candy Companies Form 
Manufacturing Unit 


The A. R. Candy Company has just 
been formed by the A. M. Ramer 
Company and the Allen-Qualley Candy 
Company, both of St. Paul, to manu- 
facture exclusively for both com- 
panies. The officers, sales and clerical 
organizations of each company will 
continue as before. 

George H. Ramer is head of the 
Ramer Company and John Hall Allen 
of the Allen-Qualley Company. 
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We Talked Profits and 
the Product Sold Itself 
(Continued from page 353) 


After the meeting we informed the 
entire sales force that they could take 
three days’ vacation from the road for 
the purpose of memorizing the talk 
that went with each chart. We in- 
structed them to learn each talk verba- 
tim, and to use the memorized talk 
for two trial interviews. After these 
two trials, we told them, they could 
then substitute their own words in 
case they so desired. Our reason for 
this was that we knew the men would 
make a better talk, and would present 
the ideas more successfully if they did 
not have to grope for words to ex- 

lain each chart as they showed it to 
the dealers. 


Results Analyzed 


We began using the charts in Oc- 
tober, 1927, at the beginning of our 
contract season, and we have had 
ample opportunity to judge the worth 
of the plan Although the time for 
using the charts has passed, we find 
that about half of our men are still 
using them effectively. The charts 
were designed for use during the re- 
cent six months’ selling period, but 
we have been so well pleased with the 
results that we expect to furnish them 
a new set of charts for the coming fall. 

The results, as we see them, were: 
(1) we increased our business; (2) 
the better men used the plan very 
effectively while the poorer salesmen 
became better salesmen; (3) all sales- 
men realized that our profit story was 
more alluring than they thought it 
was; (4) dealers gave more attention 
to our salesmen; (5) every man was 
convinced that the sales department at 
headquarters was trying to help him; 
(6) each salesman is now better in- 
formed than before we began using 
the charts. 


ARCHIBALD M. Morris has become 
business manager of the Industrial 
Distributor and Salesman, recently ac- 
quired by Electrical Trade Publishing 
Company. Mr. Morris has been west- 
etn manager of the Engineering Mag- 
azine Company and more recently was 
on the advertising staff of the Ameri- 
can Magazine. 


JosrpH H. APPEL, advertising director 
of John Wanamaker’s in New York 
for the past sixteen years, has just be- 
come executive head of the store, suc- 
ceeding the late Rodman Wanamaker. 
Mr. Appel is also chairman of the 
exccutive committee. Grover A. 
Whalen remains executive manager. 
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ST as Gainsborough’s master-painting 
always gains attention in the art gallery, 
any product packed in a Royal Blue bottle 
attracts the eye wherever displayed. On store 
counters, in windows—in advertisements, 
too—Maryland Royal Blue bottles inevita- 
bly stand out because of their beauty and 
distinctiveness. 


Thus the merchandising advantage of a 
Maryland Royal Blue bottle is that it makes 
a vivid impression on dealers’ and consumers’ 
minds and enables a product to be more 
readily seen, remembered and sold. 


In addition to blue glass, we manufacture green 
tint and flint ware of the highest quality. Our equip- 
ment is thoroughly modern and complete for making 
dependable glass containers in standard or special 
molds. Many popular numbers are carried in stock. 
The dependability of our ware and service is attested 
by the fact that many of the best known products 
in America are packed in bottles made by us. Write 
today for samples and quotations. 


MARYLAND GLASS 


CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LUE BOY 


_.RoyaL Brue + Green Tint + Fiint Containers |. 


= 


New York Representative 
277 BROADWAY 


Pacific Coast Representative 
PACIFIC COAST GLASS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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How Toledo Builds a 
Sales Presentation 


(Continued from page 351) 


it essential to make occasional time 
studies of the various operations in 
their plants. Thirty years or so ago, 
when Taylor first introduced time-study 
methods, he was ridiculed, but today 
his plan is universally accepted. 

Only a few of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the country have at- 
tempted to make time studies in their 
plants, but there is good argument in 
favor of the point that time study is 
just as essential in a retail store as it 
is in a factory, and there is reason to 
believe that it will become just as 
common. 

At any rate, there can be no ques- 
tion of the fact that there is an ap- 
palling waste of time in retail stores; 
particularly in the grocery stores, meat 
markets, confectionery stores, drug 
stores, delicatessens, and others of this 
general class. Unfortunately, too, the 
greatest waste of time occurs when it 
can least be afforded: during the rush 
periods of the day. Finally, this waste 
o ftime is caused principally by run- 
ning back and forth between the places 
where the goods are located and the 
scales on which they are weighed out 
to the customer. 

Saving steps means saving time, and 


An investigation uncovered the fact 
that if a retailer could save one-fourth 
of the time of each of four clerks, 
thus enabling them to do the work of 
five, he could thereby save $1,500 a 
year, which is equivalent to the net 
profit on $50,000 in sales. The dia- 
grams presented here show how the 
Toledo Plan reorganizes retail store 
procedure to accomplish this end. 


time means wages, the retailer's largest 
single item of expense. If one could 
save one-fourth of the time of each of 
four clerks—enabling them to do the 
work of five—he would thereby save 
$1,500 a year, which is equivalent to 
the net profit on $50,000 in sales. 

Then there are other advantages of 
saving time in a retail store: the 
prompt service which brings customers 
back again, the opportunity to fill the 
customers’ entire needs, getting the 
trade of customers who otherwise 
would walk out when they find the 
store crowded, and the likelihood of 
being able to plus most sales by taking 
a moment to offer suggestions. 

The obvious solution of this problem 
is a more efficient arrangement of de- 
partments and the location of scales 
where they will save as many steps as 
possible. 

Another thing the retailer can do is 
plug the leaks that drain his profits. 


After 


These leaks very commonly begin at 
the back door, where he checks incom- 
ing goods, and continue on throughout 
the store, where inaccurate scales, 
scales of the wrong type or size for 
the purpose for which they are used, 
and scales that are easily read incor- 
rectly dribble away small amounts that 
total a large sum in the course of a 
year. 

Such leaks can be stopped only by 
using scales of the right type for every 
purpose and weighing everything that 
comes into or goes out of the store. 

These problems of the retailer were, 
therefore, peculiarly our own problems 
and our years of experience with te- 
tail merchants gave us splendid prepa- 
ration for undertaking to help solve 
them. 

The outcome was what we call the 
Toledo Plan for retail stores, a method 
for the retailer who is trying to in- 
crease his profits by reducing his 
Operating expenses and by cutting 
down his hidden losses. This plan 
was presented in a 32-page book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, which outlined, first, 
a means of reducing the time per sale, 
of increasing the number of sales per 
clerk, of increasing the volume of sales 
per customer, of making sure that one 
gets the right amount of money for 
his goods, and so making each sale 
yield a better profit; second, a means 
of preventing sales from starting with 
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a loss, due to shortages in the incom- 
ing merchandise; third, a means of 
geting an additional cash income, in- 
dependent of sales, from an automatic 
service which will please and attract 
customers; and fourth, an offer to 
make a complete survey of the prob- 
lems relating to the reader’s weighing 
operations without cost and without 
obligation on his part. 

We began advertising the plan in 
the trade journal in April, using two 
pages in.color, and featuring a sketch 
of the floor plan of a typical store, 
showing the distance between each de- 
partment and the scale on which goods 
from that department are weighed. 
This chart showed how the operator 
of only a small store is forced to walk 
about three miles a day—nearly 
a thousand miles a year—and pointed 
out that most of this travel not only 
is needless, but adds to the cost of 
doing business. 


2,000 Inquiries in One Week 


The copy compared manufacturer’s 
and retailer’s methods, outlined the 
Toledo Plan, and invited retailers to 
send for the book. 

At the same time we circularized a 
list of about 40,000 retailers with a 
combination folder-letter. 

In a single week we received over 
2,000 inquiries and they have been 
coming in ever since. 

Meanwhile, we were perfecting our 
plan of following up the inquiries. 
We employed additional salesmen and 
trained them to make the survey which 
we proposed to make of the retailer's 
store, we prepared a detailed form of 
procedure for making the surveys, and 
we brought in all our zone managers 
and district sales managers, one zone 
at a time, for three days of intensive 
instruction in this and other phases 
of the work. 

The retailer's interest is aroused by 
our ad. His own “‘dogs’’ tell him that 
he does entirely too much walking in 
his store. He wants to know what 
this Toledo Plan is, so he sends for it. 

The book emphasizes this appalling 
waste of time and travel, and it pre- 
sents abundant proof of the fact that 
accurate scales and plenty of them are 
an investment, rather than an expense. 
“Saving half a minute 100 times a day 
1s worth $150 a year in clerks’ wages, 
but 50 minutes saved in peak hours is 
worth many times the mere wage.” 
“Every ‘drop-in’ who becomes a regu- 
lar customer and spends $50 a month 
—adding nothing to your overhead— 
increases your profit $120 a year.” “If 
you increase the purchase of 25 cus- 
tomers by 50 cents a day each (with- 
out an increase in your operating ex- 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Metropolitan 
Providence Spends 


$44,944,200 
Annually for Clothing 


The leading classifications are: 


oe | ae $ 8,639,000 
Diy Goods and Notioint '.......cccccsecesssaceossas 6,939,300 
Clothing, Men and Boys .............csccceeeees 6,215,100 
Boots, Shoes, Footwear ...........:.scsecccssees 5,722,700 
White 6: PC sisi cesasisiscccnsassciiinsirinnsins 3,915,600 
Weornen’s Under eat .ccinccicscsciscscsscccccterces 2,495,000 
Millinery and Milliner’s Supplies .......... 2,093,500 
ee. se ae 1,856,100 
Oi r CAO tITI CANIN ac vciieiccssstisesiaaiaitbiarsiiee 7,067,900 

$44,944,200 


(U. S. Bureau of Census Figures tor 1926) 


This compact market is effec- 
tively reached by The Provi- 
dence Journal and The Evening 
Bulletin. 


e 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago LosAngeles SanFrancisco Seattle 
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Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in 1. rge 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 
tion make possible the following low 


prices: 
No. 1 20-lb. White Bond 
PD cased swe ve vessanwresaeaner $1.15 per M 
DD nS ovakeasawesione sentence 1.18 per M 
| a ee ees 1.20 per M 
DAD susie ss sadeniawnge sein senw ee 1.25 per M 
|. ere me eers 1.45 per M 
RRND 6.550106: eenieeSen nob aeroes 1.70 per M 
SENOS ans opivkss ses boakbowemeeey 2.25 per M 
20-lb. Hammermill Bond 
INO posi nasessernwscinawsen oooh $1.75 per M 
PMD icatsessasen Seawawsunaree 1.85 per M 
ROD bins Sic cunweseessuswaenssoors 1.90 per M 
MIDS wists nikssGew aves sacneenene 2.05 per M 
a err rr 2.35 per M 
TU ere ye nr es 2.70 per M 
=. | cre ne ee er 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Ill. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 


Letterheads in colors. at 
correspondingly low prices 


Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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pense) your additional profit will be 
$750 a year.” “If you save a penny 
50 times a day by ‘close weighing’ of 
small quantities, this feature of the 
Toledo Plan is worth $150 a year to 
you.” “If the combined accuracy 
features of the Toledo Plan save you 
a penny 100 times a day, these fea- 
tures alone are worth $300 a year to 
you.” “If the improved facilities and 
store appearance are instrumental in 
bringing in six new $50-a-month cus- 
tomers (with no addition to over- 
head) your gain in profit will be $720 
a year.” “If there is a two-pound 
shortage in a 100-pound shipment of 
goods received, the retailer sells 20 
pounds, or one-fifth of the entire lor, 
at no profit at all, and so on.” 

At the conclusion of the book the 
retailer is offered a thorough survey 
of his store without cost or obligation, 
but we don’t wait for him to request 
such a survey. 

When we receive his inquiry con- 
cerning the book we immediately 
notify our salesman in his territory 
and the salesman, after allowing him 
a few days in which to study the plan, 
calls on him and proposes to make the 
survey. 


The Salesman’s Followup 


“This survey,” the salesman ex- 
plains, “is simple and practical, and 
applies to a store of any size, whether 
a one-man business or a million-dollar 
market. In your store this survey will 
tell you just how many steps you can 
save, how much this means to you in 
the saving of time and wages, and, 
more important still, how much more 
business you can handle in the time 
saved, without any addition to your 
cost. It will give you this information 
in dollars and cents, and it is upon 
definite facts and figures that you— 
like the manufacturer and large retail 
organization—can determine your 
course of action. 

“The Toledo survey will uncover 
the sources of preventable losses and 
will show you in dollars and cents 
what you are losing—if you are losing 
—from hidden errors in weighing, 
from mistakes in reading the scale, 
from using large scales for weighing 
small amounts of expensive goods. 
from loose methods of checking the 
weight of incoming merchandise, and 
from similar causes. 

“If you have preventable losses, you 
will want to find them out—as does 
the manufacturer and large retail or- 
ganization—and what you will wish to 
do to stop them will depend upon 
what the survey shows.” 

In making the survey our repre- 
sentative follows a prescribed course 


of procedure. He makes a rougi: 
sketch of the store plan showing th. 
location of various items of stoc!., 
scales, counters and other fixtures on 
a regular form provided for that pur- 
pose. From this sketch he then d:- 
termines the distance traveled, first 
between various items of stock and 
present location of scales, then be- 
tween the same items of stock and 
proposed location of scales. 


A Retail Survey 


He then learns the number of persons 
employed in selling, average wages 
paid, average volume of sales per day 
per person, average number of hours 
per day per person actually employed 
in selling and order-taking, average 
gross margin, average net profit, aver- 
age net profit on bulk goods, and the 
approximate yearly total of incoming 
bulk merchandise. He audits each 
counter scale; he gives a cylinder- 
scale reading test to each person em- 
ployed in selling; if an unsuitable 
scale is used for weighing small 
quantities, he rechecks 25 or more 
weighings on a Toledo scale of proper 
style and capacity, estimates average 
error, if any, and multiplies by total 
number of weighings daily; he times 
the weighing of 25 or more sales, first 
on present equipment, then on a 
Toledo scale of proper style, thus de- 
termining the time saved by Toledo 
equipment. He tests the scales used 
for checking in, figures the average 
error, and multiplies by total number 
of weighings and he demonstrates the 
variations of a beam scale when the 
beam is at the bottom and when at 
the top of the trig-loop. 

A careful study of this data is made 
and the findings are reported to the 
retailer in writing, telling him, in dol- 
lars and cents, just how much he can 
save by rearranging his store in ac- 
cordance with another floor plan 
which we submit, and, of course, in- 
stalling Toledo scales where needed. 
This report itemizes every detail, stat- 
ing the exact saving that is possible 
in each case, totals these savings, then 
compares this with the cost of the 
proposed system, which is usually less 
than the saving that can be effected the 
first year. 

The plan has been a success from 
the very beginning and we expect it to 
become increasingly successful as re- 
tailers come to realize more fully the 
actual advantages which it offers them. 


Oakland Motor Car Company sold 
22,704 Oakland and Pontiac Sixes dur- 
ing July, an increase of about 6,000 
over July, 1927. 
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Silk Manufacturers 
Establish Design Bureau 
(Continued from page 370) 


four dollars to cover the cost of regis- 
tration. If a design, when checked up, 
is found not to be registrable because 
it has been anticipated, as the saying 
is, the unsuccessful applicant is charged 
one dollar for the ‘‘search” and the 
balance of three dollars is returned to 
hin. 

Every precaution has been taken to 
have this private registration bureau 
dodge that crying defect of Uncle 
Sam’s design patent system—the de- 
lays of certification that may allow a 
market to go stale while a seller waits 
for credentials. When a design is re- 
ceived at silk association headquarters, 
there is an acknowledgment by return 
mail giving the serial number assigned 
to the design. As soon as the design 
is accepted, two photostatic copies are 
provided, one of which is filed in the 
bureau; the other is forwarded to the 
applicant together with his original 
drawing and a certificate of registra- 
tion. 


Bureau Procedure 


Superiority to all governmental sys- 
tems is found also in the arrangements 
of this private agency for restricting 
its facilities to live and going designs. 
The assumption is that protection is 
warranted only for the design that is 
in commercial use. Accordingly when 
the owner of a silk design makes appli- 
cation for registration he is required to 
give the name of the printer to whom 
the design will be sent for execution. 
This printer is notified when the de- 
sign is accepted by the bureau and is 
furnished with the registry number of 
the design. In the event that the 
printer does not receive the design or 
an order from the applicant within 
thirty days, the design is withdrawn 
from registration. This automatically 
eliminates from the register and re- 
opens to entry designs that are aban- 
doned at the tryout stage. This pri- 
vate registration program, which, places 
an entire industry on its honor in mat- 
ters of design appropriation overcomes 
that objectionable feature of the pres- 
the United States patent law which 
requires that designs be marked in 
such a manner that the usefulness and 
artistic value of materials are impaired. 


B. Cole Estep, vice-president of the 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected a director of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 
to succeed W. D. Goldsmith of C. A. 
Goldsmith Company, Newark,  re- 
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these are 
six out of 291 


ALSTON Purina Co. ran National Copy in 

The Christian Science Monitor, using 37 

insertions with a total of 5,460 lines, over a period 
of six months. 


Now consider the 291 . . . that is the number 
of tie-in advertisements featuring Ralston, The 
Whole Wheat Cereal, placed in The Monitor 
and paid for by 51 local retailers in various parts 
of the United States. 


The total linage of these 291 tie-in advertise- 
ments was 4,733 lines—increasing Ralston 
linage 86% per cent., at no cost to the manu- 
facturer. 


There was no Monitor advertising featuring 
this product by dealers prior to Ralston’s 
National Advertising in The Monitor. Dealer 
tie-in on this national advertising continues. The 
number of dealers featuring Ralston in their local 
advertising is still increasing. 


May we inform you more fully about The Monitor’s 


really remarkable tie-in advertising records? 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


“‘Nation-Wide Dealer Tie-In 
for Manufacturers” 


Published by 


The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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PPRAISALS OF GOOD WILL VALUES: AI- 
AL P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, 

told the Flint, Michigan Chamber of Commerce 
recently that the stock market value of his corporation’s 
securities exceeded the value of its tangible assets by two 
and a half billion dollars, the measure of its good will. 
Mr. Sloan’s allusion to the significant facts presented in the 
July 14th issue of this magazine was for the particular 
purpose of emphasizing the importance of preserving intact 
this great imponderable asset, especially against the impli- 
cation of any political bias. He did not refer to the means 
by which good will was created. But no reader of Mr. 
Sloan’s address last April at the annual dinner of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. can doubt that in 
Mr. Sloan’s mind advertising is a large contributing factor. 
He said on that occasion: “So far as available statistics al- 
low me to know General Motors is the largest individual 
purchasers of your advertising space and the largest user 
of various other advertising media as well. That is per- 
fectly natural because it is impossible to sell between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 mofor cars, to say nothing of 
other products, the total representing a retail sales value of 
over $2,000,000,000, without the expenditure of colossal 
sums for advertising purposes.” If sales are the reflection 
of good will, advertising is not the least of its progenitors. 


> S SS 


ATCHING COMPETITORS: In a recent con- 

ference of the officers and executives of a large 

company, one man after another rose to tell 
what his competitors were doing. The gist of every talk 
was that the company should make certain revisions in its 
sales policy because the competitors were making revisions. 
After all the vice-presidents, sales managers and branch 
managers had finished talking, the president said: “It 
seems strange to me that not one of you has considered 
this problem from the angle of our ultimate consumers, 
and the effect of proposed changes on them. From your 
remarks it seems that we are committed to the policy of 
letting our competitors run our business, dictate our poli- 
cies and tell us how we must do business. We are all 
stampeded by competitors. We have all assumed that our 
competitors are right, and that we are wrong. Wouldn’t 
it be better to find out for ourselves whether they are right 
or wrong? Wouldn't it be better to make this proposed 
change only in such a way that will put us in the position 
of leading rather than following? Before we change I 
want every man here to make a personal study of the 
problem to determine what improvements we can make 
over the policy of competitors—what steps we can take to 
lead instead of follow competition.” As a result of this 
meeting the officers and executives of this company went 
on a fact-finding hunt that unearthed the truth, which was 


that the other companies had all been stampeded by one 
firm that made the change, and had blindly followed. Th« 
originator of the change in policy had made the change 
because it was slipping badly and was grabbing at straws 
in an effort to save itself from submerging. Following 
competitors is about the poorest of all business tactics— 


even though one of the most common. 
2 
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ODERN SALES ACCESSORIES: The sales man- 
(M[ of the future may have to be a combination 

motion picture director, talking movie expert, 
aviator and television operator. Airplanes in sales depart- 
ments are growing fairly common. A day after Eastman 
announced Kodacolor at least one sales executive imme- 
diately got in touch with Eastman to have a color motion 
picture made, hoping that this colored motion picture 
could be used in place of a trunk full of samples now 
carried by his men. Another company has a “road show” 
of talking movies which is used to stage an unusually 
telling sales demonstration of the use of its product. We 
are living in an age when there are but two kinds of sales 
managers, “the quick and the dead.” There is no time 
for resting on laurels, no time for waiting to see how a 
new idea will develop, and no time for scoffing at new 
things by claiming that they are but a passing fad. Instant 
action is the secret of success in promoting sales today. 


Ss > 

HE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS: “When | 

started in business twenty-five years ago,” said a 

well-known sales manager recently, “there was 
virtually no literature of business. We learned everything 
from experience. There was virtually no interchange of 
facts or experience between business houses, and trade 
secrets were carefully guarded. Promotion was slow be- 
cause the only way a young man could learn was by per- 
sonal experience and observance. Today the young man 
has the benefit of all manner of schools of business, of 
business magazines which present the latest developments 
and trends in every conceivable trade and line of business; 
he has business books galore; company and public libra- 
ries; financial services, management services, and the reports 
from trade associations and groups. No wonder younger 
men are evident in so many high positions. By taking 
advantage of the mass of business literature now available 
one year’s experience today is likely to be worth more 
than five years’ experience fifteen or twenty years ago.” 
This executive puts his finger on one of the reasons why so 
much more is expected of business men today than in 
the past. There is no excuse for many of the errors of 
judgment which were considered inevitable in sales and 
advertising practices of the past. We now have the facts; 
the accumulated experience of others to guide us, instead’ 
of hunches and opinions on which business tactics were 
formerly based. The sales manager who does not take 
advantage of every opportunity to gather facts and profit 
by them is hastening the day when his company 
must liquidate or be taken over by a more pro- ®® 


gressive business unit. 
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Thank You, Subscribers 


SALES MANAGEMENT was established in September, 1918, by the Dartnell Corporation. 
Under their efficient management it showed steady, consistent growth, as shown 
in the table below. 


Now, under the joint ownership of Dartnell and the Federated Business Publications, 
Inc., it has reached a new peak in net paid average circulation, evidencing the 
growing importance of the sales-executive clientele it serves and their de- 
sire to get truly helpful material — factful, usable, brass-tacky -— 
which is a distinguishing flavor of SALES MANAGEMENT 


700% increase in Net Paid Circulation 
200% increase in Subscription Price 

2000% increase in Number of Advertisers 
600% increase in Advertising Rate 


Advertising 
Subscription Net Paid Page Rate 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY ; Price Circulation Single 
DECEMBER 1918 $2.00 a year 2,200 $ 30 
DECEMBER 1919 2.00 a year 5,245 50 
DECEMBER 1920 2.50 a year 6,007 75 
DECEMBER 1921 3.00 a year 9,398 75 
DECEMBER 1922 3.00 a year 8,239 75 
DECEMBER 1923 3.00 a year 11,359 125 
DECEMBER 1924 3.00 a year 12,493 150 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY (6 Mos. Av’ge) 

DECEMBER 26, 1925 4.00 a year 11,906 160 
DECEMBER 25, 1926 4.00 a year 13,298 160 
DECEMBER 24, 1927 4.00 a year 13,648 175 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 

JUNE 30, 1928 4.00 a year 14,324 175 


During the period beginning January, 1924, and ending June 30, 1928, 

the news-stand circulation was cut down from 2,017 copies per 

issue to 274 and replaced with regular paid-in-advance subscribers 

of known buying power, making a net gain in regular paid-in- 
advance subscribers of 5,066 for the period. 


These figures point strongly to the fact that*well-rated manufacturers doing a national 
business (who are the ONLY ones solicitedfor subscriptions) want business news and 
ideas while they are fresh. Witness the marked gains when the magazine changed 
from a monthly to a fortnightly, and again this year when it became a weekly. 


Sales 


Management 


AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations and The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York CHICAGO Toronto LonDon 
420 Lexincton AvE 333 N. Micwican Ave. 66 TEMPERANCE Sr. 9 Quatity Court, WC2 
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Over 80 National 
Advertisers 


as shown by their ad- 
vertising in The Biloxi- 
Gulfport Daily Herald, 
believe that 


MISS] SSIPPI 


A GOOD STATE 
IN WHICH TO 
ADVERTISE 


THE &% DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class: 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 


TIMES @& LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barte, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 
Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over the same report 
in 1926. 

STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Cevered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 

Ask Beckwith—He Knows 
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What Is the Buying Power 
of Industrial Centers? 


(Continued from page 360) 


of the significance of these figures, 
their limitations should be clearly 
stated. They are important mainly for 
what they disclose of buying power in 
industrial centers. In all cities where 
the industrial wage total is substantial 
this factor deserves more considera- 
tion than it generally receives. For 
wherever factory operatives abound 
they are a nucleus of wealth and earn- 
ing power. This does not imply, 
however, that all cities and _ states 
which have relatively few or small 
factories are poor. Many of our States 
and cities which are distinguished for 
their buying power derive their in- 
comes mainly from agricultural or 
mining operations, while others, 
notably California, are enriched by a 
great variety of resources, including 
manufactures and field and mining 
operations on a great scale. 

If we bear in mind, then, that this 
new contribution to our knowledge of 
practically all our cities is reliable and 
of great value only as far as it goes, 
we shall be in position to use it 
wisely and effectively. 

What it means to the man engaged 
in making out sales quotas or in ar- 
ranging for local or sectional advertis- 
ing campaigns adopted particularly to 
residents of industrial communities or 
those in which the industries are well 
represented may be illustrated by a 
glance at the accompanying novel tab- 
ulation of the country’s cities by in- 
dustrial wage fund classes. This 
analysis, it should be added, is ren- 
dered possible for the first time by the 
latest addition to the Census of Manu- 
factures. 


Buying Indices 


Here we have eight groups of 236 
cities in which close to seven and one- 
half billion dollars a year is dispensed 
in factory wages in sums that range 
from more than three-quarters of a 
billion to five million per city, besides 
471 other cities in which the wage 
distribution is less than that minimum. 

All of these 707 cities offer markets 
in which one definite and important 
basis of buying power is now ascer- 
tainable. By consulting the Census 
of Manufactures it is possible easily to 
learn the extent of this wage fund in 
each of the large number of cities 
listed. 

The compilation here set out serves 


two general purposes. It shows the 
number and variety of American city 
markets, and suggests to those who 
plan their selling operations by graded 
markets, how many markets there are 
in each grade and the volume of their 
industrial wage funds by classes. 

The sales manager or advertising 
director can thus roughly map out his 
campaigns by market groups, begin- 
ning with the smallest units and work- 
ing upward or vice versa, using the 
full tabulation in the census report for 
guidance as to geographical locations 
and groupings by States or trading 
areas without respect to political lines. 
(The general picture is shown in the 
table herewith giving the number of 
factory workers and their wages in the 
cities by States.) And he can do this 
with the satisfaction of knowing that 
with regard to at least one vital factor 
he stands on the solid ground of 
official records. 


Analysis of Figures 


He can go farther. By recourse to 
the Census of Distribution he has a 
means of learning in nearly a dozen 
representative cities the relation of the 
industrial wage fund to retail sales. 
If he will turn to the table in which 
are put together by cities the total 
wages paid by factories and the ascer- 
tained volume of sales by stores he 
will discover that clues to this rela- 
tionship are by no means lacking. 

It is significant, for instance, to 
notice that in Baltimore, Chicago and 
Syracuse, cities which in spite of wide 
difference in size, possess a good many 
characteristics in common—all having 
the hallmark of pronounced industrial 
activity—retail sales run from 3.3 to 
3.9 times the amount of these cities’ 
wage funds. The five Rhode Island 
cities grouped in the census under 
Providence are still more intensely in- 
dustrialized, which accounts for the 
fact that their wage fund is a still 
larger part of the sales volume. 

In the second groyp the conditions 
are different. Here factory payrolls 
cut a large figure—but wage earners 
abound also in the fields, the mines 
and the stockyards. And so we find 
that in these cities retail sales range 
between 7.8 and 10 times the amount 
of their industrial wage funds, vary- 
ing as in the case of the other four 
cities with the differences in percen- 
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tages of populations engaged in fac- 
tory work. 

Two relatively small cities, Fargo 
and Springfield, Illinois, stand at the 
two extremes, one a manufacturing 
center, the other the market place of 
an agricultural State. 

It is not intended, of course, to 
convey the impression that from these 
few examples a sure rule of sales 
measurement can be framed. The 
idea is rather to demonstrate the use- 
fulness of payroll data by cities in 
sizing up certain markets. These 
data, needless to say, cannot be relied 
on alone. They are no less and at the 
same time no more than a single de- 
pendable factor by means of which, 
together with other available informa- 
tion, many city markets can be ap- 
praised with reasonable accuracy. 
They serve also as a handy check on 
estimates current before these facts 
were at hand. 

Applying the formula, for example, 
to Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York, three great eastern cities which 
were not included in the Census of 
Distribution, and adjusting the wage- 
sales ratio by the differences in degrees 
of industrialization shown by the per- 
centages of population engaged as fac- 
tory workers in the respective cities, 
we get these estimates of retail sales: 


rr $ 426,000,000 
New York ..... 3,500,000,000 
Philadelphia .... 1,162,000,000 


On the basis of population and 
other known factors there is no reason 
to suppose that these estimates are 
vety far out of the way. 


Postal May Sign Contract 
With American Telephone 


The Postal Telegraph Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation, is now 
studying the contracts just effected 
between the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, with a 
view to negotiating for similar con- 
tracts if such action seems advisable. 


D. H. Proctor has become manager 
of the Copy-Service Department of the 
Industrial Distributor and Salesman. 
For a number of years he held a sim- 
ilar position with McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company in Chicago. 


William E. Taynton, associate edi- 
tor of SALES MANAGEMENT AND AD- 
VERTISERS’ WEEKLY, has joined the 
merchandising staff of the Music 
Trade Review. 
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Your Ad # 


where it does you 
most good! 


FREE OFFER 
TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 


Better Pencil” 


3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Nothing | Firm. 
to go wrong. 
2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, Title 
light-weight material. 
3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” Address 


No repairs. 


Remarkable results from CONCENTRATED AD- 
VERTISING reported by hundreds who employ it 


A test offered — free 


WAY has recently been discovered by many large busi- 
ness houses that supplements their advertising most 
effectively_that brings added results from every dollar spent. 
This method of advertising reaches the buyer in a receptive 
mood. You concentrate on the man who has the “say.” Re- 
sults are larger orders. Repeat business proves its success. 
This new way is the Autopoint Pencil, the better pencil— 
made of Bakelite. It is a pencil that, once used, spoils you for 
all others. It is the simplest pencil made, for there is nothing 
to break or go wrong. It is always ready for use. 


How you use **Concentrated Advertising” 


Your salesman gives his customers and prospects these 
attractive Autopoints, with the name of your firm, with slogan 
or selling message, stamped eternally on the barrel. 

Your customer admires the gift, carries it in his pocket. 
Your message is always before him. Wasteful advertising that 
is scantly read or discarded into wastebaskets, cannot compete. 

Autopoint is a powerful sales auxiliary. Send for a free 
sample —for a list of prominent year-in-and-year-out advertis- 
ers who consider it part and parcel of their whole selling scheme. 

Let us send complete information. There is no obligation. 
At least find out WHAT Autopoint can do for your busi- 


ness. Why not mail that coupon now? 


For Executives 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Only 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample Auto- 
point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


Name 
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Half a Million 
Young Women = «wea 


are looking forward to the 
November number of the 


Girl Reserve Issue 
of the 


WOMANS PRESS 


(Official Publication National Y. W. C, A.) 


Because all articles 

W H \ ? advertised in it are 

e officially approved. 
Half a million girls with more than a million 
wants—what have you to sell them? 

They want Girl Reserve outfits—middies, 
watches, shoes, knickers. They want camp 
equipment of every description. 

They want what all normal American girls 
want—books and dresses, jewelry, compacts, 
candy, motor cars, furs and lingerie. 

The Y. W. C. A. membership of 600,000 in- 
cludes 196,000 Girl Reserves from good homes 
and as closely organized as the Boy Scouts. 
A compact buying body who look to their ad- 
— and associates for advice as to their 
needs. 

To help them—to open this market for you we 
have an organized 


Special Service to Advertisers 


Mailing lists of Y. W. C. A. cafeterias, 
hotels, schools, new buildings, swimming 
pools, etc. 

Distributing circulars and _ displaying 
posters at conventions and conferences. 
News bulletin on building plans. Ad- 
dressing of envelopes on our addressograph 
to those interested in your product. We 
acquaint the 300 on our staff with your 
product and ask cooperation in furthering 
your interests. 


WOMANS PRESS 


CLARA JANOUCH, Adv. Mer. 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


Hotel Empire 
Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 


| es 3. 


~ 


¥ 


A new fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every mod- 
ern convenience and “Servidor” 


service, 
RATES: 
Room, private toilet - - - $2.50 
t Single Room with bath - - 3.50 


Double Room with bath - 5.00 


The location is unique: 
Subway, elevated, street cars, busses, 
all at door. Finest parking space in 
the city. 


When Dealers Are Afraid 


to Take a Chance 


(Continued from page 355) 


refer to the field representatives of 
his company as salesmen. They are 
more nearly merchandise men or serv- 
ice men, depending on which product 
they represent. 

On the other harid, he realizes that 
advertising and selling are essential 
in modern merchandising. For many 
years, the DeVilbiss atomizers were 
advertised exclusively in the medical 
journals. Then the perfumizers were 
brought out and advertised in the 
trade journals. It was found that the 
department stores are the best outlet 
for such goods and a cooperative ad- 
vertising proposition was offered them 
to secure publicity in local newspapers. 

This proposition was not pushed 
aggressively until the fall of 1926, 
however, when an advertising repre- 
sentative went to the principal depart- 
ment stores and sold them on the plan. 
This representative took along an 
assortment of layouts, ranging from a 
full page down, and also went forti- 
fied with a knowledge of the quantity 
of perfumizers ordered for the season 
by each store. A little diplomatic 
handling of the buyer, merchandise 
manager and advertising manager usu- 
ally resulted in an agreement to use 
the cooperative advertising. Last 
season, many of the largest stores in 
the country published full-page ads of 
DeVilbiss products. 


Beginning to Advertise 


Just recently, DeVilbiss has entered 
the national magazines of general cir- 
culation for the first time, taking mod- 
est space in eight or ten publications. 

Dealer helps have always been fur- 
nished generously and the druggists 
have used them, but the requirements 
of department stores in this respect 
is quite a different matter. To meet 
this problem, the advertising depart- 
ment had made up several very tine 
displays, took them to the display 
men’s convention at Toronto, and 
asked them point blank whether they 
would use such displays if furnished 
them. They agreed unanimously that 
they would and only one objected to 
the name, ‘DeVilbiss’ on the back- 
ground. 

The discussion thus far has been of 
DeVilbiss atomizers and perfumizers 
only. 

_ The perfumizers were brought out 
about sixteen years ago and at first 
consisted of a salt cellar with spray- 
ing attachment. There were import- 


ed perfume sprays on the market, but 
according to Mr. DeVilbiss, they 
wouldn’t spray. He had difficulty in 
selling his at $4 a dozen until the 
trade discovered that they really would 
spray, then they wanted something 
finer. DeVilbiss perfumizers are now 
developed in exquisite ornamental de- 
signs and retail at prices up to $25 
each and in sets to $75. The com- 
pany operates one of the few glass 
decorating plants now left in the 
country. 

There is also another DeVilbiss 
product that dominates its field: the 
paint spray. Several years ago, the 
Toledo Scale Company, which, by the 
way, was founded by a brother of T. 
A. DeVilbiss, was having trouble 
with the finish on its product and De- 
Vilbiss undertook to solve the prob- 
lem. It developed a pressure paint 
spray, using a flat nozzle and a lac- 
quer that would not clog the instru- 
ment. 


Tapping Industrial Markets 


This immediately suggested a new 
and larger field, that of industrial 
paint spraying, and DeVilbiss set to 
work to develop this market. The 
automobile industry was the obvious 
big field, of course, but the automo- 
bile manufacturers were cautious. 

“They said our spray wouldn’t work 
because the paint had to be rubbed 
into the surface,” Mr. DeVilbiss re- 
called with a smile. ‘When I asked 
how deep they expected to rub the 
paint into a steel surface with a soft 
brush, they didn’t know what excuse 
to offer. 

“We had a hard job selling them, 
though,” he continued. ‘The first 
automobile contract we got was with 
the old Chalmers, on painting wheels. 
They installed our equipment and 
tried it out and it wouldn’t work! 
They blamed our equipment, of 
course, but we traced the trouble back 
to the wheel manufacturers and_pur- 
suaded Chalmers to give us another 
trial. It worked then. 

“Other automobile manufacturers 
eventually began using the equipment 
very cautiously. They would spray 
small parts, such as lamps and rods 
and bars, but they wouldn’t try it on 
the body. That had to be hand 
painted! 

“Now they all use our equipment 
and they paint a whole car in less 
than two minutes; as compared with 
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hours. Incidentally, our equipment 
takes only about a twentieth as much 
space as used to be required for 
painting. 

“I don’t know of a single major 
industry that doesn’t use our equip- 
ment now and all of them are doing 
more painting than ever before. They 
are painting oftener and they are 
painung in places that they never 
painted before. It’s easy to do the 
job and they find that the cost is 
more than repaid in saving the sur- 
face, in their light bills and in less 
waste.” 

This paint spraying equipment runs 
into considerable money and because 
of that fact, the paint spray depart- 
ment of DeVilbiss does about twice 
the volume of the other two lines 
combined. The product is marketed 
through branches in principal cities 
and through jobbers, usually in the 
automotive line. 

The advertising and selling of 
atomizers and perfumizers is entirely 
separate from that of the paint sprays, 
there being two sales managers and 
two advertising agencies. 

T. A. DeVilbiss is the very active 
head of the entire business, but he 
finds time to take a leading part in 
civic affairs. He is a former presi- 
dent of the board of education, of 
which he is still a member, and an 
ex-commodore of the Toledo Yacht 
Club. He has engaged in extensive 
philanthropies, but he doesn’t talk 
about them. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Files Change of Name 


A certificate changing the name of 
the Palmolive-Peet Company: to Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company of Chi- 
cago, following the merger with Col- 
gate Company and increasing the capi- 
tal to $30,000,000, has been filed with 
the Secretary of the State of Delaware. 
Before the merger, the Palmolive-Peet 
Company's capital was $12,000,000. 


Basi. MATHEWS, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Redfield-Coupe, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of New York, has: 
joined Hanff-Metzger, Inc., agency 
there, in an executive capacity. Mr. 
Mathews has been advertising man- 
ager of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, manager of the copy service 
department of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, a member of 
the firm of Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, and one of the organizers of 
Foote & Morgan, advertising agency. 


The Henry E. Miller Company, Los 
Angeles Agency, has moved its offices 
to 112 N. Ninth street. 


Over Half a Million Dollars 


In Circulation Money! 
By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


’ 


‘Yes, I live in the Bronx,”’ said 
a big space buyer in one of New 
York’s leading advertising agen- 
cies, “and we take “The Home 
News’ at my home, but I always 
have ‘looked upon that paper as 
a sort of neighborhood paper. 


I didn’t even know it was an 
‘A. B. C.’ paper.” 


“Well,” I said, “you and other 
people in the Bronx pay to the 
carriers who deliver “Che Home 
News’ at your door the sum of 
over $600,000 in cold cash every 
year. Does that mean anything 
to you?” 

“Do you mean to tell me seri- 
ously,”’ said he, ‘‘that those news- 
boys ‘handle over a half million 
dollars a year in income from 
circulation of that newspaper?” 


“Yes, and without a single sub- 
scription of 12 cents a week go- 
ing wrong,”’ I answered, adding: 
‘When you go home tonight ask 
your wife if she reads “The 
Home News’ every day, and also 
ask her what she thinks of it.” 


‘About that ‘Home News’ mat- 
ter,” he remarked to me a few 
days later: 


“My wife says ‘the women of 
the Bronx fight for it’—those are 
her words. It seems this news- 
paper is delivered at my house 


every afternoon before 4 o'clock, 
when there is a lull in the day’s 
duties, and my wife, as well as 
every other wife apparently in 
the Bronx, can thus read the news 
of the day at the exact hour 
when they have time to read it.” 


“Well, Bill,” said I, “Mrs. Bes- 
sie Q. Mott, of New York, said 
in an important speech before 
the Advertising Convention in 
Detroit recently that ‘Eighty per 
cent of all salaries paid in the 
United States is spent by women, 
and they have some influence on 
the spending of another 15 per 
cent, so that out of the nation’s 
enormous pay roll men control 
only 5 per cent.’ 


“Furthermore,” I added, “the 
Bronx is the market of a million 
average New Yorkers, and you 
can cover this market with one 
newspaper.’ 

“Well,” said Bill, “I never 
looked at it that way.. But never 
mind, I’ll make up for lost time.” 


And I know that he will, because 
he buys space on values alone, 
and that’s why he’s the boss of 
the works. 


Woolworth Tower, 
New York City. 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street—New York City 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chieago, Ill. 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and spec- 
ialty sales experience—will find here an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a lucrative business that 
brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a direct 
by mail advertising service in one of several 
cities of 100,000 population and over; the busi- 
ness will be patterned, equipped and fashioned 
after our 11-year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment is 
modern in every respect; this business is com- 
pletely organized. Our method of turning 
out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that will 
take care of you later; complete information 
without obligation. If you are really ready 
to build a business for yourself write, giving 
age, experience and references. Desk “O” 
c/o Sates MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEELY, 420 Lexington Ave.,New York City. 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
F Torat Apvertisinc 
JI Nationat Apvertisinc 
R Loca, Apvertisinc 


$ Cuassiriep 


T Apvertisinc 


San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


HittMaN MANAGEMENT 
Bathing From Rooms 
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Big Gains in Corporation Earnings 


Radio Corp. of America— 


3 mos. ended June 30, net income. . 
6 mos. ended June 30, net income. . 


Victor Talking Machine Co.— 


3 mos. ended June 30, net sales... . 


Net income 


Art Metal Construction Co.— 


3 mos. ended June 30, net income... 
6 mos. ended June 30, net income. . . 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net sales. .... 


Net income 
Certain-Teed Products Corp.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net income... 


Julius Kayser Co.— 


12 mos. ended June 30, net income.... 


Net sales 
Bristol Myers Co.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net profit... . 


Savage Arms Co.— 


3 mos. ended June 30, net profit.... 
6 mos. ended June 30, net profit... . 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net sales.... 


Net income 
Mack Trucks, Inc.— 


3 mos. ended June 30, net profit... . 
6 mos. ended June 30, net profit. ... 


Auburn Automobile Co.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net profit.... 


Federal Motor Truck Co.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net income... 


Motor Meter Co. and Subsidiaries— 


3 mos. ended June 30, net income... 
6 mos. ended June 30, net income... 


Consolidated Cigar Co.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net profit .. 
3 mos. ended June 30, net profit... 


Scott Paper Co.— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net profit.... 


McCall Corporation— 


6 mos. ended June 30, net profit. ... 


International Nickel Co.— 


3 mos. ended June 30, net profit.... 
6 mos. ended June 30, net profit. ... 


Club Aluminum Utensil Co. — 


12 mos. ended June 30, net income... . 


ASEH CHC DED BO OC wo 0 5 


6 mos. ended June 30, net income. . . 


Change Over 1927 
1928 Amount Per Cent 
...$ 1,401,905 $ 976,318 229.8 
... 4,524,779 3,972,414 719.6 
... 9,911,528 444,500 4.7 
... 1,270,686 266,436 26.5 
... 2,838,887 832,632 41.5 
om 153,822 18,913 10.9 
ae 326,557 33,608 9.3 
... 125,777,548 7,533,317 6.4 
... 3,074,200 3,289,805 SL.7 
ee re 
2,109,661 380,462 22.0 
. 30,290,884 3,122,884, 13.7 
ek 685,695 208,400 43.7 
id 234,831 147,357 169.3 
cance 237,840 162,878 217.1 
— ll re 
con tite wk ws 
2. 2,084,383 134,052 6.0 
ras 2,830,055 847,685 23.0 
al 360,153 505,716 58.4 
ore 214,203 233,353 52.1 
ee 100,309 132,432 54.7 
as 351,051 304,801 46.4 
Some 1,642,503 361,929 28.2 
ald 966,550 209,605 29.7 
ie 374,230 97,970 35.5 
wa 930,122 129,439 16.2 
oe 2,978,601 1,583,678 113.5 
... 5,086,521 2,283,891 82.8 
853,530 49,425 6.1 


* Allowing for $2,500,000 excess cost of rubber reserve. 


Motor Truck Registration 
Shows Large Increase 
After Early Drop 


Motor truck registrations from fifteen 
cities, including the counties of their 
location, show a gain for June of 14.4 
per cent over June, 1927, a survey by 
the Automotive Daily News reveals. 
On the other hand, the survey shows, 
sales for the half-year were still 4,262 
behind those of the same period of 
1927. New York registrations led in 


June with 1,228; Detroit second, 661; 
Chicago third, 519; and Los Angeles 
fourth, 482. 

Total sales in the fifteen cities for 
June were 4,807 and for the six- 
month period 28,575. 

For both the month and the six- 
month periods, Chevrolet ranked first, 
with 866. Although Ford ranked 
second in June with 581 and Dodge- 
Graham third with 252, Dodge-Gra- 
ham, with 2,288, was higher for the 
six-month period than Ford, with 
2,153. 


— 
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These valuable booklets will be sent free to executive 
readers who request them on their business letterheads. 
If more than one of the booklets are desired, subscribers 
must make a separate request for each one. 

Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


General 


Style in Modern Advertising. The 
story of how Sesamee, Welte Mignon, 
Kent-Costikyan, Lily Cups and others 
adapted their products and the settings 
given them to keep pace with the 
modern trend in color, art, propor- 
tions. There is hardly a business to- 
day that can afford to ignore style— 
which this book defines as novelty 
plus beauty. 


What About Merger? An analysis 
based on a digest of opinions from 
more than two ere commercial 
and investment bankers on the pros 
and cons of mergers; effect upon em- 
ployes, owners, the consuming public. 
The supply of this typewritten report 
is very limited. 

Insuring the Success of Your Sales 
Plan. It is done by proper sales 
records. Most plans fail not because 
the plan is weak but because there is 
something lacking in the follow- 
through. This folder illustrates and 
describes eleven forms for keeping 
track of your territories and salesmen. 
The records suggested are simple and 
effective. 


Forms in Modern Business (1 and 2). 
What are forms and their uses, and 
principles of form design are taken 
up in these two reports. While it is 
true that a business may be over- 
systematized, very few are, and in- 
numerable executives hold back their 
efficiency and their earnings through 
lack of orderly and automatic handling 
of routine matters. 


irect Mail 
italic Typography. A beautiful and 
t helpful book with illustrations of 


the leading italic types and sugges- 
tions for their use by William Kit- 
tredge, famous typographic expert. 
Character in Letterheads. A few very 
well-chosen examples of business sta- 
tionery—with paper of fine appearance 
and quality and letterheading of ap- 
propriate and distinguishing design. A 
small package but a worthy one. 


Where to Get More 
Business This Fall 


5000 Facts About Canada and the 
Canadian Market. A “bible” about 
the opportunities in the country of 
our northern cousins. A complete 
guide to opportunities by provinces, by 
chief cities, and by industries. We 
are very bullish about business pros- 
pects in Canada. 

The Michigan Market. Statistical and 
other marketing information about the 
consuming public and the wholesale 
and retail outlets of the state. 


A Directory of Vermont Industry. A 
guide to facilitate business with Ver- 
mont concerns—gives names and ad- 
dresses of all Vermont banks, con- 
tractors, builders, engineers, garages 
and repair shops, hotels, laundries, 
manufacturers, printers, public service 
companies, railways and wholesalers; 
together with a complete list of prod- 
ucts classified alphabetically, and 
cross-indexed. Very useful. 


Memphis and Its Trading Area. 
Memphis, with its trading territory in 
west Tennessee, eastern Arkansas, and 
northern Mississippi, is one of the 
major markets of the country. This 
book gives especially valuable informa- 
tion about a score of cities in the trad- 
ing area which can be worked 
economically from Memphis. 


cA city 
of culture ~ 


with high standards 
of living and buying 


THACA, home of Cornell 

University, is one of the great 
educational centers of the coun- 
try. It is a city of notably high 
standards and distinctive taste, 
due to the cultural advantages 
of university environment. The 
buying energy of this splendid 
community may be influenced 
completely by the Journal-News, 
which has more paid city sub- 
scribers than there are homes. 


ITHACA 


JOURNAL~ NEWS 
Ithaca, New York 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N.J., Courier-News 


J. P. McKinney & Son, NationalRepresentatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


“Y and E” Sales Record 
a Cards will help your sales 
and profits. : 


Write us for samples. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
753 Jay Stfeet Rochester, N. Y. 


Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Lot our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this issue 
please order promptly as our supply is 
frequently exhausted a week after date 
of issue. 
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Account Changes 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. Refractory brick and 
cement for furnaces, kilns, etc., to O. 


S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York. 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORA- 


TION, New York (interior telephone 
division), to United Advertising 
Agency, Inc., there. 


CARRIER-LYLE CORPORATION, New 
York, Carrier Weathermaker, gas 
heating unit for the home with humid- 
ity control, to George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., there. 


PERKINS-CAMPBELL COMPANY, Cin- 
cinnati, Campbell and Braxton belts, 
Braxton, the belt for men, to the 
Keelor & Stites Co., there. News- 
papers and direct mail. 


NEVE Druc Srores, INc., New York 
City, to Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
there. Local newspapers. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL Cor- 
PORATION, New York City, Fos-For- 
Us mineral mixture, to Griffin, John- 
son & Mann, Inc., there. State farm 
papers and trade papers. 


LALYSINE INTERNATIONAL, _ INC., 
New York, Boston and Paris, La- 
Lysine, antiseptic and general line of 
pharmaceutical products, to M. P. 
Gould Company, Inc., New York City. 


Cary CABINET CORPORATION, Spring- 
field, Missouri, radio furniture, to 
Brockland & Moore, Inc., St. Louis. 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS, to Hanff, 
Metzger, Inc., New York City. 


O'DONNELL SHOE CORPORATION, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, LaFrance women’s 
and Play Fair children’s shoes, to 
Quinlan Company, Chicago. 


WoopworTH, INc., New York, face 
powders and perfumes, to Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc. Newspapers and mag- 
azines. 

ALADDIN HEATING CORPORATION, in 
cooperation with the coal dealers of 
Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley, to 
K. L. Hamman—Advertising, Inc. 
Cooperative campaign featuring coal- 
burning equipment. 


BEsT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Irvington, New Jersey, sound repro- 
duction devices, to the Dauchy Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ‘ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is _ invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements ; your identity covered 
and present — protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address tor details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, But- 
falo, New York. 


Old established manufacturer of 50 years’ stand- 
ing wants a competent Sales Manager to sell a 
proven household electric refrigerator. He should 
be familiar with specialty merchandising and how 
to sell it; be able to direct commission men, 
handle follow-up system, direct mail advertising 
and sales correspondence. Want a man who can 
win and who is willing for his compensation to 
grow with his sales. Box 202, cokes Manage- 
ment & Advertisers’ Weekly. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked.  Fitty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are looking for two high-grade salesmen 
who have had at least ten years’ sales experience, 
and who are strong on organizing and development 
work out in the territory, and all the detail that 
goes with it. Would prefer men who have a 
sound training in selling transportation equipment 
such as trucks and trailers. Write us and tell us 
all about yourself, your qualifications and enclose 
photograph. Box 201, Sales Management & Adver- 
tisers’ Weekly. 
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